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The Voice of America 


SHALL NEVER CEASE TO WORK FOR A WORLD OF PEACE, BASED ON JUSTICE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Broadcast in observance of the fifteenth anniversary of the Voice of America, Washington, D. C., February 25, 1957 


OR FIFTEEN years now the Voice of America has 

been bringing to people everywhere the facts about 

world events, and about America’s policy in relation to 
these events. 

This, then, is a fitting occasion to review some aspects of 
United States foreign policy. Its guiding thought is this: we 
believe that we can permanently prosper and enjoy peace 
only as all peoples prosper and enjoy peace. 

In speaking of this subject—rather than talk in abstractions 

-I would like to draw a picture. It is a picture, in essence, 
of the kind of world which we would like to see for ourselves 
and for our children, and which we think most people would 
like to see for themselves and their children. 

There are two parts to the picture. The first part relates 
to the building up of individual countries and their peoples. 

One of the vital facts of this century is that dozens of 
new nations have came into being. These nations, along with 
the older nations, are struggling—each in its own way—to 
improve the lot of their people—through a better standard of 
living, more diversified industry and more efficent farming, 
increasing political stability, and fresh realization of cultural 
and religious traditions that are sometimes thousands of 
years old. 

The first task of this new age is to ensure that this mag- 
nificent surge toward a better life, both personal and national, 
goes forward in all these countries as rapidly and as safely 
as possible. 

The United States has been working at the side of most 
of these nations, while they have been making great strides 
in education, farming methods, control of diseases, con- 
struction of hospitals and roads and schools and factories 
and dams and irrigation projects, and improvement of po- 
litical machinery, legislation, and labor-management relations. 


There is a second part to this picture. Suppose we achieved 
a world of healthy, free, sovereign nations. We would still 
have the question: how are they to settle their differences 
of interest among themselves? For there will always be 
differences of interest. And there must be some source of 
international order. 

A principal source of order in the world, and one that can 
provide an over-all pattern, is the United Nations. 

And so, just as we support the vigorous independence of 
today’s many separate mations, so too we support just as 
vigorously the practice of settling the inevitable disputes 
between these nations under the principles and procedures 
of the United Nations. 

The history of the United States is that of a struggle for 
the right of self-determination and human dignity. Our 
story begins with a ringing declaration which has inspired 
millions of free people everywhere, that “all men. . . are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
But this same declaration also states that, along with this self- 
determination, we must show “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.” 

In world affairs this nation has striven to confirm and give 
meaning to these noble words. Through the years we have 
helped new countries achieve political and economic strength. 
And the way we dealt with the Suez crisis and its after- 
effects in the UN was also an action demonstrating our 
conviction that international harmony begins with “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind.” 

Recently I set forth before our Congress proposals about 
the Middle East designed to help bring stability to that 
troubled area. I would like to show you how these proposals 
fit in with what I have just described as our purposes. 
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MIKE MANSFIELD 


I believe that the well-being of the people of the Middle 
East requires the nations of that region to build up and 
strengthen their economies and institutions. We want to see 
that kind of progress. My proposals fit right in with this pur- 
pose, for they suggested two things: first, in order that this 
constructive work may go on within these countries, they 
must be free of the menace of international Communism, 
which could smash all their hard-won accomplishments 
overnight. And so we give these countries the assurance that 
if such a danger develops, and if the United Nations machin- 
ery cannot deal with the danger, and a threatened country 
asks for our help, it can count on our help. So, behind the 
protective arm of this assurance, the real creative work of 
progress can go on, and, to speed this creative work, an 
extra measure of economic assistance for the area is included 
in my proposals. 

We must face the fact that, while we are trying to help 
build a world of freedom and justice among sovereign people, 
the masters of international Communism are working con- 
stantly to tear down this kind of world. 

Communism, according to all its own leaders, must be a 
system of international control and conformity. Thus, at its 
very heart, it is the complete opposite and enemy of any kind 
of nationalism. Its avowed program is to destroy totally the 
religion, governments, institutions and traditions of the 
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Christian world, the Buddhist world, the Islamic world, the 
Judaic world, and the world of every religion and culture. The 
Communist rulers then propose to substitute a whole new 
system of thought and control dictated from Communist 
Party headquarters. They think that a few theorists and 
rulers know what is best for everyone, and they are determined 
to drive everyone toward that kind of world. 

One small country after another has been swallowed up 
by international Communism. Their freedom is lost. Their na- 
tional pride is crushed. Their religion is trampled on. Their 
economies are mere feeders for that of Russia. And if they 
attempt to assert their tradition of freedom, their people 
are shot down by the thousands. Witness: Hungary. 

I should like to direct a special word to those people now 
living under the tyranny of international Communism: 

We want your friendship. We cherish the ties that have 
linked us in the past. And we wish you well in your aspira- 
tions toward freedom. For we know that, whatever the 
designs of power-hungary rulers may be, there dwells deep 
in the heart of every person this same God-given desire to 
realize freely his own destiny. 

And to all the people, everywhere—this final pledge: 
With you we look forward to and shall never cease to work 
for a world of peace, based on justice. May the God of us 
all keep you—and hasten that glorious day. 


United States Foreign Policy 
Today and Tomorrow 


RELATIVE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE SOVIET UNION 
By MIKE MANSFIELD, Senator from Montana 


Delivered in the Edmund A. Walsh Lecture Series, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., February 25, 1957 


ORE THAN thirty five years ago the late Father 
Edmund A. Walsh saw the fulfillment of a dream 
for which he had labored with steadfastness of 

purpose and great energy. It was the foundation at George- 
town University of the school of Foreign Service which now, 
fittingly, bears his name. 

The circumstances of its birth are familiar to you all. A 
terrible war had ended. Father Walsh recognized the de- 
mands which coming events would make upon the intellectual 
resources of the nation. He properly estimated the importance 
of having an informed citizenry and a trained and dedicated 
personnel to discharge the responsibilities of this country in 
the cause of world peace. 

Yet Father Walsh could not have anticipated the extent 
to which the life of our people was to be dominated by the 
subject of foreign policy, or the scope of its development. 
The world is quite a different place today from what it 
appeared thirty five years ago. When I was a student, our 
problems, our interests were predominately local or national. 
We were concerned almost exclusively with domestic matters. 
The United States was an immense country, so immense that 
even what happened on the west coast touched the east but 
lightly. Our relations with foreign governments were for the 
very few who were qualified to understand the meaning of 
incidents around the globe. 

Today one has only to look at the curriculum of the average 
University to appreciate the extent of our preoccupation with 
foreign affairs. Main Street knows, and insists on knowing, 


why Washington proceeds in one way or another; for Main 
Street is directly affected by decisions on countless matters 
to which, a few decades ago, it paid little or no attention. 
Areas of the world which were merely places in a book are 
common topics of conversation, because they are vital to our 
national interest. 

Foreign policy has become the business of everyone. And it 
is just about the biggest business of our government right 
now. National defense, commerce and agriculture are all 
involved in the determination of our policy towards other 
nations. Tangible proof of this regularly comes across my desk 

A few days ago I received a routine distribution of Depart- 
ment of State press releases. One of these dealt with an 
agreement for the sale of United States surplus agricultural 
commodities to Korea under Public Law 480. The purpose 
of this agreement was to assist in stabilizing the Korean grain 
market and the entire Korean price structure. Defense equip 
ment will be procured by the Korean currency generated in 
the transaction. 

Another press release informed me that the United States 
and Mexico had reached agreement on the use of standard 
band radio broadcasting channels. Another set forth the latest 
facts concerning the failure by the Chinese Communists to 
release imprisoned Americans, as they had undertaken to do. 
Still another contained word that the Italian Government 
had notified the United States of its intention to limit the 
export .of velveteens to this country during 1957 to 1.37 
million square yards. 
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Now, this was only one day's announcements. But observe 
the broad range of subjects involving issues of foreign policy, 
which bear directly on activities of our people within the 
United States. Decisions of our government in the field of 
foreign relations reach down into every corner and crossroad 
of the country, affecting the farmer, the blouse manufacturer, 
the dairy producer, the watch-maker, the radio broadcaster. 
This trend will grow, as the world is more closely knit to- 
gether, as technology advances and as the major problems of 
each nation are identified with the problems of every other 
nation. In the past ten years we have concluded almost 2000 
agreements with other governments on matters of mutual 
concern. 

If the United States is to be equipped adequately to meet 
these problems, our reservoir of human talent will have to be 
enlarged. There will be more and more demands for trained 
personnel in overseas posts. At the present time there are 
approximately 100,000 Americans working abroad. If current 
trends continue, it is not unlikely that in another 25 years that 
figure will reach 200,000. 

Yet before the Second World War the average college 
graduate gave hardly a thought to utilizing his special training 
in foreign countries. The opportunities inviting him abroad 
today are so many and so attractive, even apart from the 
career foreign service, that they should not be overlooked in 
the planning of a graduate’s future. As the intercourse of 
nations widens, the burden of universities to feed this reservoir 
will grow heavier. We are already feeling the pinch, in a 
shortage of those skills we should like to make available to 
other governments—particularly engineering—under the Point 
IV program. The development of a competent corps of 
overseas personnel, and particularly of the career service, is 
a most vital matter for the future of this nation. 

No policy, no matter how brilliantly conceived, can be 
effective unless it is executed with skill. Even more important 
the actual policy which is adopted will, in large measure, be 
determined by the resourcefulness, ability and quality of the 
men and women who represent the United States government 
in the field. This is what is meant when it is sometimes said 
that foreign policy is made by the cables to the Department of 
State. To a considerable degree this is true. Yet, as impelling 
and compulsive as those cables may be, it is what the Secretary 
of State does with them which, in final analysis will measure 
the success or failure of a policy. The freedom of action they 
permit may often be very restricted. Yet within those narrow 
limits, a decision must be made, and made correctly. Peace 
and war may hinge upon it. Certainly the recent events of 
the Middle East have evidenced how true this is. 

To an outsider, to one not in a position to appraise all 
the facts, the policy indicated in a particular situation may 
seem to offer no difficulty. The question may appear clearcut, 
black and white, an open and shut case. 

But things are not always what they seem—not even in 
foreign relations. We cannot always do what we might like 
to do. Let me cite just one example: During the last session 
Congress received mounting protests from Eastern cotton 
blouse and shirt manufacturers against ruinous competition 
from Japanese exporters. The Japanese were able to market 
their finished product here for about one-fourth of what 
identical cotton goods could be sold in this country. Some 
American plants had already closed down in consequence. 
And so, pressures grew for an increase in tariff rates against 
the Japanese blouses. A simple and obvious solution—or so 
it seemed. 

But when the Committee on Foreign Relations held hearings 
on a bill introduced for that purpose, we found it was not so 
simple or obvious. Japan was manufacturing shirts from 
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cotton imported from the United States. In fact, Japan has 
been the largest single export market for American cotton 
growers. To deny the Japanese the American market would 
have inflicted serious injury upon American agriculture. A 
particular segment of industry would have been protected 
at the expense of a much larger branch of our agriculture. 
The Carolina shirt-makers—and I might add, a great many 


newspapers—could see only a local consequence, not the . 


over-riding national interest on which the policy decision had 
to be based. Their remedy might well have been worse than 
the disease. Happily, Japan by a self-imposed quota on 
exports to this country has partially relieved the tension. 

I have over-simplified this illustration for convenience. 
But there was a more subtle point involved. We were not 
only dealing with a tariff and trade problem. Indirectly, had 
the bill passed we would have been tinkering with the 
national security. It is, of course, to our interest that Japan 
should find an adequate outlet for her exports, if it is to 
maintain a viable economy. Unless Japan can do business with 
the west and the so-called neutralist powers, it may be forced 
to draw closer to the Communist trade orbit. Such may well 
prove to be the ultimate outcome, in any event; and I do not 
wish to imply that American business should be sacrificed to 
the trade requirements of another Government. I merely 
mention this as one of the many veiled elements in what, on 
the surface, appeared to be a relatively uncomplicated problem. 

I do not believe that ever before in our history, at least 
in peace time, have we been so preoccupied with the security 
of the United States, as we have been during the past ten years. 
The quest for national security pre-empts almost every other 
issue in the life of our country; directly or indirectly it cuts 
across both domestic and foreign policies. It dominates the 
budget; it is a brake upon atomic progress for peaceful 
purposes; it is the principal cause for the growth in the 
national debt, the drop in the value of our dollar, and the 
burden of taxation which you and I must carry. And, most 
regrettably, there is little on the visible horizon to encourage 
the hope that the search for security will not continue to be 
the principal concern of American foreign policy for the 
next decade. The géneral elements in that policy are, as you 
well know, support for the United Nations, the system of 
regional defense pacts capped by NATO and the RIO Treaty; 
and our Foreign Aid Program. All these have the same 
predominant purpose—security. 

We are all aware that the broad lines of our foreign policy 
have been conditioned for the past ten years by the designs 
of the Soviet Government. And as long as that Government 
seeks control over the rest of the world, it will not be pos- 
sible for the people of the United States to cultivate with 
the people of Russia those bonds of human friendships which 
could enrich their existence and ours. Years in advance of 
most of his contemporaries, Father Walsh, who visited Russia 
not long after the revolution, sounded a warning to this 
country of the peril which the Soviet Union offered 

We have seen a reflection of that peril in Hungary. That 
tragic episode has caused a worldwide re-appraisal of a 
principal source of Soviet power. It is recognized to a larger 
degree than ever before throughout the world that this source 
is naked force. It is clearer now that in the satellite countries, 
at least, Soviet control is maintained largely by force of arms 
or threat of force. Given any kind of a chance, the oppressed 
peoples of central Europe will light the flame of freedom 
again and again. 

The emergence of Russia as the most powerful nation in 
Europe and Asia has compelled a course of action upon the 
United States and a pre-occupation with the problems of 
other nations which would have been unthinkable a few 
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MIKE MANSFIELD 


decades ago. And yet it is not, in my view, necessarily the 
most significant long-range political development of recent 
years insofar as our policy is concerned. Nor is the emergence 
of China as an industrial society, nor indeed the effect of 
atomic energy on world relations. 

I think one of the most shattering events in our time so 
far as United States foreign policy is concerned, has been 
the impact of developments affecting the United Kingdom. 
For it was Britain during the 19th and early 20th century 
that played the role of world policeman; and it is no mere 
accident that this period coincided with what now seems 
like the golden age of international law and order. By and 
large, an agreement between nations then was meant to be 
kept. It was not a treacherous artifice employed to bring 
down a Government’s guard, an instrument of hostility 
bound with a red ribbon. The sanctity it received was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the nations of Europe respected 
their heritage of Christian morality in a manner foreign to 
the Soviet tradition. Indeed, the Soviets have taken advantage 
of this very heritage. 

Because the relative decline of British power has occurred 
in our lifetime, its ultimate effects may appear more obscure 
than they very likely will to a historian fifty years hence. To 
this country, however, it has already meant a vast increase 
in worldwide responsibilities. You have only to glance at a 
map of the world to see some of its immediate consequences. 
One of these consequences we can see right now, in the 
Middle East. 

Before I go any further into that matter, let me make 
one thing clear. During the last fifteen years, the Executive 
Branch has frequently invoked the so-called principle of 
“bi-partisanship” to obtain congressional backing for the 
conduct of foreign relations. I do not view bi-partisanship— 
of, more accurately, non-partisanship—other than as co- 
operation with the President on policy proposals which 
merit cooperation. It does not, and it cannot, signify blind ac- 
ceptance of any policy merely because the Executive tells 
us it is a good policy and that it is needed. Nor does it 
signify announcing a policy first, then informing Congression- 
al leaders afterward. This administration, as administrations 
before it, can make unwise decisions. And members of Con- 
gress have a duty to the American people to criticize con- 
tructively, and oppose any policy which does not seem to 
them to serve the national interest. What I principally object 
to is the practice, after the Executive branch has gotten 
into a jam, of calling upon Congress to extricate it from 
the dilemma ia the name of bi-partisanship. 

Is there any merit at all in non-partisan support? In the 
proper sense, I think there is. The most obvious advantage, 
of course, is that it presents to the outside world a united 
front on vital issues, to obtain the maximum effect where 
desired. 

With the kind of problems we now face, however, it 
has become increasingly evident that unity on a national, 
“non-partisan” basis is not enough. The point has been 
reached where something akin to an imternational non- 
partisanship must be developed. By this I mean that a 
more effective relationship must be achieved between our- 
selves and friendly democracies, so that we may avoid a 
repetition of the appalling sequence we have witnessed in 
the Suez area. There are more rewarding pastimes than to 
continue our incredible unpopularity contest with the Soviets 
in France and England. 

Policies of the western democracies during the past few 
years and particularly with respect to the Middle East 
question have given the appearance of a kind of diplomatic 
tower of Babel. It is time for all to try to act with something 
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approaching a singleness of purpose, even if we cannot 
speak with one tongue, if we are to avoid further disaster. 
In this respect, the Communist orbit has one important 
advantage. It knows where it is going. That has repeatedly 
been made clear to us, just as Hitler's purposes were made 
Clear in Mein Kampf. In contrast, the United States and its 
western Allies have had little common perception of where 
we are going, and still less of an agreed idea on how to get 
there. If we had, some of the recent defeats might have 
been avoided. What is even worse, too many of us do not 
seem to be aware that we have suffered these defeats at all. 
It is in this, I believe, that the real danger lies. 

If we compare the relative position of the United States— 
and the West—with the Soviet Union, we will have to 
concede that the Western position has deteriorated. Anyone 
who doubts this need only review on the map the gains 
made by the Soviets, at the expense of the West. The most 
recent of these, after almost two centuries of effort, was 
in the Middle East. The Communists are in there with both 
feet, without the use of military force, and despite the 
so-called “northern tier” defense system. If reports con- 
cerning the Syrian arms build up are correct, the Kremlin 
may well have succeeded in turning the flank of the Bagh- 
dad nations without firing a shot. This paramount factor is 
going to influence and direct our policy action in that 
area for the foreseeable future. 

What is most tragic about this crisis is that it did not 
descend upon us suddenly. There was every reason to antici- 
pate it; and there was a great deal we might have done to 
prevent it. It had been germinating for several years, ever 
since the Israeli-Egyptian armistice agreement. 

For the United States, it is a sorry illustration of the failure 
of a policy—or rather a Jack of policy—since our abberations 
in this area hardly qualify as a policy. There has been tem- 
porizing. Politics, domestic and international, have been 
played. We have done everything so it seems to me, except 
face up to the problem and take the minimal steps necessary 
to keep peace in the Middle East. 

It is all very well to say, as has been said by the Adminis- 
tration, that we seek our answer to the difficult problems 
of the Middle East through the United Nations. And it is 
all very well to find, as a distinguished, able and outstanding 
Republican Senator did find in discussions before this group, 
that the United Nations has fundamental weaknesses. I 
think we can agree—I know that I do—with both the Ad- 
ministration and Senator Knowland. The Adminstration, 
as it says, has certainly placed a large part of our trust in 
the United Nations to solve the Middle East dilemma. And 
the United Nations, in dealing with this and other problems, 
as Senator Knowland says, has displayed basic inadequacies. 

Both the Adminstration and Senator Knowland, in my 
opinion, are correct but where does that leave us? If we 
are going to find the answer to this question, I believe we 
have to start by accepting the premise of the President and 
the Secretary of State that peace, stability and the preser- 
vation of the independence of the nations of the Middle 
East isin our vital national interests. We ought then ask 
ourselves whether we were correct in entrusting such a 
large measure of the defense of our vital interests in the 
Middle East to the United Nations which as Senator Know- 
land correctly says, has basic structural weaknesses? 

Where, then do we go from there? It seems to me that we 
must either reassume part of the defense of those interests 
ourselves or seek to correct some of the basic structural 
weaknesses in the United Nations. I regret to say that I 
have seen no evidence of an eagerness on the part of the 
Executive Branch of the government to do one or the other. 
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On the contrary, that Branch seems willing to content 
itself on the one hand with sending to Congress an urgent 
resolution which on its own admission is directed at no 


immediate danger or difficulty in the Middle East. On the 
other hand, it continues to rely solely on the United Nations 
in dealing with the immediate and difficult problems of 
that area 

That seems to me to be a formula for inertia, for drift, 
dodge and delay and ultimately for disaster. It is a policy 
which would make the United Nations the scapegoat for 
our irresponsibility. A scapegoat may relieve the Executive 
Branch of a sense of frustration in this situation, but it will 
hardly serve the interests of the United States. Either the 
Middle East is or is not vital to these interests. If it is, as 
the President says it is, then we had better defend those 
interests through the United Nations or otherwise. 

The tendency to impose tasks on the United Nations 
beyond its capacities, then to bemoan the inadequacies of 
chat organization but to take no initiative in their correction 
can ultimately bring us to only one end. This tendency, if 
persisted in, will eventually destroy even the limited capacity 
which the United Nations now possesses for constructive 
action. Before we are much further along this road, I think 
we had better stop for a moment to consider the consequences. 
I think we had better decide whether it is in the interests 
of the United States—our long-range interests—to con- 
tinue in that direction. 

My own view is that it is a highly dangerous direction. 
It is mot, as some may think, the road of return to a secure 
national isolation. Scientific developments of the past two 
decades have closed off all roads back in that direction. Rather, 
it is the road to isolated internationalism; it is the road to 
the disastrous delusion of omnipotent national power. 


The position I have assumed with regard to the Presi- 
dent's proposal on the Middle East is related very directly 
to this matter. I have been critical of this proposal. While 
[ accepted the premise on which it is based, namely, that 
developments in the Middle East involve the vital interests 
of the United States, I do not accept fully the manner in 
which the President has proposed to protect them. 

It has seemed to me that two basic steps are essential if 
these interests are to be protected. First, we must be pre- 
pared to reassume that portion of the responsibility which 
we have shifted to the United Nations which is beyond 
its present capacity; and, I may add parenthetically, that 
within Our government we must apportion the reassumed 
responsibility as between the Executive Branch and Congress 
more strictly in accord with the Constitution so as to avoid 
a misuse of power. Second, we must me prepared to enlarge 
the capacity of the United Nations to discharge responsi- 
bilities in the Middle East and elsewhere if the enlargement 
can be brought about. To that end I have proposed an 
amendment to the President's resolution which would make 
clear our support of the United Nations Emergency Force in 
the Middle East as a force for peace in that area. I have also 
proposed an amendment which would make clear our initia- 
tive in seeking international control of the preserit unre- 
stricted arms traffic in the Middle East oné of the principal 
causes of the tension in that region. 

The Western nations face a serious predicament in the 
Middle East and we are not entirely without responsibility for 
it. Today, Suez is in hostile hands—that is, hands hostile to 
the West. French strength is dispersed in Algeria, bogged 
down in a revolt. The British are gone from the canal area— 
with our encouragement—without retaining adequate guar- 
anties for freedom of maritime transit. The supply of Europe's 
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vita! fuel is thus delivered over to the caprice of one Middle 
Eastern nation, which has yet to display a sense of its 
internationa! responsibility. With the current drain on world 
shipping resulting from this situation, where would we be 
if another Korea broke out somewhere in the world? Is 
there not something incongruous in a policy which produces 
this kind of a result, a policy which alienates our friends 
and invites the Soviets to give aid to the Arab nations? 

No American can take satisfaction over this unhappy 
record. Recriminations over how we got to the present 
point would be futile. On the other hand, an examination of 
the steps which led to the disaster, from the beginning could 
contribute to the formulation of future policy. What is 
essential is that we should recognize what has happened 
for what it really is: a serious setback for the West. And we 
must begin without delay to repair the damage. 

With respect to the Arab world, further penetration by 
the Soviet Union is not only possible, but inevitable unless 
we bring our energies to a solution of the issues which have 
plagued the Middle East since 1948; unless we base our 
actions upon principle and not upon expediency; and unless 
we can persuade all the nations in the Middle East that we 
have no desire to replace Britain and France in the vacuum 
we helped to create. 

It must, instead, be made clear to them, by every means 
at Our command, that our objective is the preservation of 
their independence—and not necessarily only their inde- 
pendence of Russian communism. That is the menace today. 
Tomorrow the menace may arise elsewhere. 

With respect to Western Europe, it is imperative to re- 
store the former confidence which has been shattered and to 
rebuild the foundations of mutual understanding. This applies 
to all relations with our allies, including their problems 
with dependent territories. It is well and good to support bona 
fide nationalist movements and the natural desire of peoples 
to be independent. Let us take care, however, to avoid paths 
which conflict with our vital interests. 

Of the many lines of action we might follow, there is one 
that should be pursued immediately. I believe we should 
do what we can to enable Europe to reassert its former 
influence in the councils of the world. We can do this by 
encouraging the nations of Europe to draw together in 
closer association. Separately, each of these nations has lost 
much of its former authority in international affairs. Drawn 
together in a common enterprise, the collectivity of Europe 
can once again exert the power which is commensurate 
with its magnificent heritage and the great capacities of 
its inhabitants. 

We should also give very serious thought to encouraging 
a pooling of the economic and technological resources of 
Western Europe and the development of close ties ourselves 
with that pool. It is almost ludicrous that the western 
nations should be withholding their markets and technical 
processes from each other, while bidding against them- 
selves for the Kremlin’s trade. 

Such is exactly what the Communists want. Europe's 
leaders may be coming to see this. They are, at the moment, 
continuing negotiations to establish a common market through 
the elimination of trade barriers. I consider this an impor- 
tant first step which the United States should support; but 
it is only a first step to that cooperation which must exist 
among the nations of Europe and with the United States. We 
can only achieve it, if we proceed with an urgency of 
purpose, recognizing that, in truth, we are met upon a major 
battleground. 
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ITS RELIGIOUS SANCTION AND INSPIRATION 
By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 
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Delivered at Freedoms Foundation Annual Awards, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, February 22, 1957 


HIS DAY and This Place are dear to the hearts of all 

true Americans who realize the meaning of the freedoms 

which our forefathers won for us. So long as this Nation 
endures, we pray that men will gather—as we have today— 
to do honor to the memory of the man, George Washington, 
who was “First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 

The American Revolution was kept alive by the dreams and 
the genius and the indomitable spirit of George Washington. 
In those dark hours here at Valley Forge, he and his men 
fanned the flame of liberty to inspire by their determination 
others who had lost hope or had grown faint of heart. 

Because of George Washington and his valiant men, this 
place is hallowed ground. Here, our American heritage was 
made secure. Here, our own “freedom fighters” stood firm 
to protect our infant Republic, and refused to permit the 
forces of tyranny to crush their dream. 

It, indeed, is fitting that Freedoms Foundation should be 
centered at Valley Forge—where the laying of the foundation 
of our American heritage was assured by the willing sacri- 
fices of those brave men to whom Liberty was dearer than 
life; Liberty, not alone for themselves, but for the genera- 
tions which were to inherit the precious fruits of their 
sacrifices. The Foundation’s location lends emphasis to its 
purpose—of passing on, through knowledge of its real 
meaning, the Torch of Freedom. 

In this historic setting and in this reverent atmosphere, 
I am deeply honored to be selected to receive Freedoms 
Foundation’s George Washington Award. In honoring me, 
you also are honoring the loyal men and women of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation who have made its achieve- 
ments possible. 

Our America was born out of the yearning for freedom, 
the same yearning which only recently spurred heroic 
Hungarians to fight enemy tanks with stones and home- 
made bombs. Our shores have become the haven of the 
oppressed and beckon to those in the Old World to come 
and to be free; to worship God as they choose; to seek the 
Opportunities which America offers to those who are willing 
to work and fight to preserve a way of life which gives 
so much to so many. 

The American ideal is woven of a thousand things. It is 
woven of unfaltering faith in God, faith in the destiny of 
this Nation, of battles and of Valley Forge, and Gettysburg, 
and the Marne, and Anzio, and Iwo Jima. Threaded through 
the fabric is the patience of a Washington, the wisdom of a 
Franklin, the humility of a Lincoln, the integrity of an 
Eisenhower, the courage of an unknown soldier, the vision of 
a Jefferson and the sacrifice of a Nathan Hale. Ir is laced 
with the memory of men’s words: “I have not yet begun to 
fight!” and “I only regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country.” 

The American ideal is embodied in our Nation’s integrity 
and honor and in our homes in which respect for the rights 
of others is taught by precept and example. It is part and 
parcel of our Bill of Rights and the Constitutional concepts 
which recognize that all men are free and equal, endowed 
by their Creator with the unalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. The American ideal em- 


bodies the sum total of the wisdom, the courage and the 
sacrifices of our founding fathers. Its foundation is the 
faith of our fathers. 

The American ideal has its roots in religion. Without its 
religious sanction and inspiration, the American ideal would 
pale and wither to extinction. It is the American precept 
that men shall live as equals under a government by law, 
which is embodied in the greatest of all laws: 

“, . .Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 

do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the 

prophets.” 

From those bleak days in Valley Forge, men have fought 
and died for the American ideal. We know ideals can be 
preserved only through eternal vigilance. Our own ideal of 
freedom and our way of life are under ceaseless attack both 
from within and without. We fail in achieving our ideal 
every time an American home fails by producing a juvenile 
delinquent. The failure is that of adult America. Youth 
needs only to be guided along the proper path and to be 
given the direction and training to determine right from 
wrong; good from bad; the true from the false; belief in 
the dignity of man; belief in themselves; and faith in a 
Supreme Being. 

Every law-abiding person who wishes to preserve our 
American freedoms certainly must recognize that they cannot 
long endure without respect for authority which is dedi- 
cated to preserving civil liberties rather than to destroying 
them. Without freedom, a society loses its meaning, and 
without protective authority, it becomes anarchy. 

The primary mission of our Constitutional Republic is 
to preserve the proper balance between freedom and author- 
ity. Our generation has witnessed assault after assault on 
this Constitutional balance of freedom and authority. 

The “pseudo-liberal” and the neo-fascist seek either license 
or an excess of authority. The “pseudo-liberal” has in- 
creasingly conceived committees in the name of defending 
every freedom, but none to uphold authority. When he has 
succeeded in lessening freedom by curtailing authority, he 
has claimed social progress. These self-styled social reformers 
seek to substitute license for freedom. They have become 
the ready tools of the communist conspiracy and their re- 
fusal to recognize the difference between authority for the 
common good, and oppression, has aided in making possible 
an era of communist expansion. 

To be sure, the “pseudo-liberals” proclaim themselves as 
anticommunist. They have made efforts in recent years to 
curtail the Government's authority to defend our national 
security. Some of them may be honest and sincere but they 
are misguided. Others seek the “pseudo-liberal” cloak to 
conceal more sinister objectives, because deceit is the very 
essence of communism. 

The tragedy of our generation has resulted from our 
spiritual shortcomings, from the disastrous moral failures 
of our age, and from the failures of the last war and the 
last peace. 

Our generation has suffered two world wars. After World 
War I, the free world awoke to the realization that the war 
“to make the world safe for democracy” was not finished. 
After World War II, a tired and peace-seeking people had 
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the satisfaction of knowing that the fascist monster had 
been destroyed. Then came another shock. Soviet Russia 
launched a cold war against the West and a not so cold one 
against other defenseless peoples to extend its orbit of de- 


tructive influence over one fourth of the earth’s surface 
and approximately 40 per cent of the world’s peoples. 

The free world has been slow to recognize the communist 
approach despite the blueprints for action which the com- 
munists have proclaimed to all with ears to hear and eyes to 
read. From the time the communists came to power in 
Russia until today, they have used duplicity, propaganda, 
treason, and even armed force to distort truth. In the 109 years 
since the Communist Manifesto was written they have never 
won power in any country by the free vote of a majority of 
the people. 

Communism is doomed ultimately to fall, because it is 
anti-God and denies the dignity of man. The day will come 
when it will be rejected by all the peoples of the world. But 
that day never will come through wishful thinking. It will 
come only when the fires of freedom burn bright and the 
sinews Of freedom are strengthened. No brutality can erase 
the urge to liberty which surges in every man’s heart. The fall 
of world-wide communism will come only when the world, 
both the free and the enslaved, resolves that this heartless dic- 
tatorship shall end. We can hasten that day by eternal 
vigilance in protecting the American ideal against abuse and 
by extending the power of its influence. 

The present generation of fathers and mothers must de- 
cide now for the future generations—whether that future 
shall hold freedom or slavery, depends on how completely 
the challenge of communism is met and vanquished. 

Ler there be no mistake, the fires of freedom smoulder 
even in the heart of communist strongholds. Even the power 
of Stalin and his successors has not been able to extinguish 
it 

The Hungarian Freedom Fighters give testimony to the 
ruthlessness of the communist might and to the strength of 
peoples yearning to be free. Last November Nikita Khrush- 
chev, the present head of the Russian Communist Party and 
the principal spokesman for the Soviet Union, in referring 
to the freedom-loving countries of the West, stated: 

“Whether you like it or not, history is on our side. We will 

bury you.” 

More recently, Khrushchev has praised Stalin and even 
had the atheistic audacity to call upon God to send more 
men like Stalin to fight for communism. 
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It cannot be denied that ten of the eleven members of the 
present governing body of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union were puppets for the old tyrant Stalin, and 
whatever they learned in the art of governing by force they 
learned from him. 

The gyrations of the Soviet communists have produced a 
chain reaction in Communist Parties around the world. 
American communists have put on a dazzling performance 
of shifting and turning. In the days and weeks which lie 
ahead, they will resorec to every time-proven communist 
trick to deceive the American public by advocating a peace- 
ful transition to socialism, by appealing to «ae masses with 
trumped-up charges of injustices, by seeking to build a broad 
coalition of socialist forces, by recapturing the naive, and 
mobilizing the “pseudo-liberals.” 

Behind all this still prevails the determination to intensify 
the class struggle with resort to deceit, misrepresentation and 
the use of force and violence when necessary. 

Their aims and tactics are obvious. The communist con- 
spiracy has been exposed for what it is in courtrooms, by 
Congressional committees and by the press, radio and tele- 
vision. Its new look and program are designed to enable the 
American communists to regroup and develop a militant 
party to accomplish their “historic mission” of destroying 
American freedoms. Soviet-style communism remains the 
ideal, and the Communist Party intends to do its best to 
impose it upon this country. 

Crippling blows have been dealt to the communist cause 
in the United States. But there is a greater task which rests 
with our teachers, the moulders of public opinion, the 
ministers of every faith, our labor leaders and our industrial- 
ists. In short, the responsibility of education to preserve 
the American ideal rests with every American home. Truth 
and education are the ultimate answers in the fight to pre- 
serve the American ideal. 

The Nation can be thankful for a Freedoms Foundation 
which stands as a sentinel, as did our Revolutionary “freedom 
fighters” here at Valley Forge, which is the vivid symbol of 
their suffering. 

If we have the courage and the determination to face the 
future with the humility and the dedicated sacrifices of our 
founding fathers, then the Star Spangled Banner shall con- 
tinue to fly over this—our home of the free and the land of 
brave, and “freedom fighters” in other lands may eventually 
secure these blessings which are ours. This is the goal of 
the American ideal. 


Labor Racketeering 


AMERICAN ORGANIZED LABOR HAS IMPROVED THE WELFARE OF THE WORKERS 
By JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor 
Delivered before the Catholic Institute of the Press, New York City, February 14, 1957 


to speak to distinguished Catholic members of our Nation's 

news media, and to present my views on a subject which 
[ am sure is of great concern to you as it is to me—the 
menace and fact of labor racketeering in the United States. 
As newsmen you look upon labor racketeering as a topic of 
great current interest. As Catholics, inheritors of the doctrine 
of social justice as propounded by the great Popes Leo XIII 
ind Pius XI, you look upon it as the social evil it is. You 
have here, then, both a story and a cause. 


I: IS a genuine pleasure for me to have this opportunity 


Incidentally, I do not think that this is an era in which men 
of faith and ability should, like Gideon’s men, hide their 
light under a basket. In spiritual darkness of a secular 
culture, it is incumbent upon men like yourselves to show 
an affirming flame. In an age searching for faith in the racks 
of magazines and pocketbooks, an age when popular taste 
is too often untempered by the moral view of man’s nature 
and place in time, the relief of man’s spiritual ills will not 
be found in silence and acceptance. Because you have ability 
and position, you are capable of asserting truth. Because you 
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have faith, you are required to assert truth. The truth of the 
proper nature of society is but a part of the larger truth of 
the nature of man, who comes before society. 

For these reasons, the Catholic members of the press have 
been ardent crusaders for social justice and social charity, 
the two ideals that Pope Pius XI identified as the rightful 
directing principles of all economic life. 

The Catholic press in particular has a unique advantage 
in judging the evil of labor movement abuses. For that 
movement is deeply indebted to the social teachings of the 
church. The proper goals of a good labor movement and a 
good newspaper are similar in many respects. Both are 
instruments of social advancement—one by deed, the other 
by word. Both defend the individual against unlawful ex- 
ploitation. Both recognize and condemn immoral abuse of 
power and immoral use of wealth. An enlightened newspaper 
shares the same concept of a just and charitable society 
which animates the labor movement. 

Because newsmen of good will share in the spirit that 
motivates American labor, the evil of abuses in labor means 
more to them than a good story. Especially to Catholic mem- 
bers of the press, who have been so close to social progress 
since the encyclicals of the Popes pointed the way, racketeering 
represents a genuine and dangerous threat to the future of 
American labor. 

The great Pope Leo XIII said, “Nothing is more useful than 
to look upon the world as it really is.” So let’s look at the 
world of American labor as it really is. 

Throughout its history, it has been a social movement 
with a cause. The cause has been, and continues to be, based 
on an ethical view of society like that of Leo. Just distribu- 
tion of wealth, ownership of private property, recognition 
of the dignity of workers and their right to representation, 
all of these things are in the spirit—many in the letter—of 
the principles first laid down for workers’ associations by 
Leo XIII in his magnificent social document, On the Con- 
dition of Workers, issued in 1891. 

The pontiff declared that “workers’ associations should 
be so constituted and so governed as to furnish the most 
suitable and most convenient means to attain the object 
proposed, which consists in this, that the individual members 
of the association secure, as far as is possible, an increase in 
the goods of body, of soul, and of property.” 

American organized labor has certainly been a great force 
for good in our land. It has improved immeasurably the wel- 
fare of American workers. It has been an important and 
effective social force. It has made many, many concrete 
advances in the fight to end discrimination in employment. 
It has insisted on equality of opportunity, and it has helped 
life many outstanding members of minority groups over the 
high walls of prejudice that confronted them. 

Finally, American labor has made an immense contribution 
to the emergence of the American worker as a man of 
property. In a country where civilian employment averaged 
65 million persons in 1956, 52 million American families 
and unattached individuals received an average personal 
income of $5,000 per family or person. 

Seventy-three percent, or 37 million, American families 
owned automobiles. 

Sixty percent—29 million—of all America’s houses are 
owned by the families living in them. We have 38 million 
television sets, 45 million refrigerators, 31 million vacuum 
cleaners; 81 percent of all wired homes are equipped with 
television, 96 percent with refrigerators, 66 percent with 
vacuum cleaners, and 86 percent with electric washing 
machines. 

This material wealth is presented here to give you an idea 
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of the extent to which the wage earner has become a man of 
property. 

In the particulars enumerated by Pope Leo XIII, then, 
the labor movement in the United States has been an effective 
instrument for the advance of social justice. 

The second point to be considered in looking at the 
world as it really it, is to realize that any movement with 
an ethical base is bound to be the object of men with varying 
ethical ideas. Some of these men have been genuinely 
interested in human progress, if mistaken on the best ways 
to achieve it. Such were the early Socialists with their 
materialistic and mechanistic view of society. 

Others have been men of a different ethic—that of the 
jungle. They have been drawn to the labor movement for these 
reasons: First, the ethical nature of the movement provides 
an excellent and sturdy blind behind which to hide their own 
desires for personal gain. By acting constantly in behalf of the 
workers, so they say, while actually lining their own pockets, 
they have avoided the detection of public opinion to some ex- 
tent. Secondly, the democratic structure of the labor move- 
ment with its many divisions and subdivisions provides 
cover and opportunity for a man of ill will. Thirdly, the 
wealth that has accumulated in some union treasuries is 
considerable and presents a great temptation to unscrupulous 
men. 

I would like to examine these dangers—which are both 
philosophic and material—in greater detail. 

When socialism was an experimental philosophy, a few 
decades ago, it seemed to some a logical answer to the im- 
balance in industrial society. The world was divided into 
the few owners and the vast majority of nonowning workers. 
As Pope Leo described it in 1891, “a very few rich and ex- 
ceedingly rich men have laid a yoke almost of slavery on the 
unnumbered masses of nonowning workers.” 

Samuel Gompers, that great stateman of labor, was interested 
enough in the theory to examine it closely for a number of 
years. Then he spoke for the entire labor movement when 
he said to the Socialists, “I am entirely at variance with 
your philosophy. Economically you are unsound, socially 
you are wrong, and industrially you are an impossibility.” 

Gompers and men like him put the labor movement 
squarely on the road to free enterprise, to private ownership, 
to just distribution, to the creation of standards in keeping, not 
with the needs of an economy but the needs of individual 
human dignity. 

It is also interesting to note that among the very first 
to indentify the menace of communism were the Catholic 
Church and the American labor movement. Pope Pius XI, 
disturbed by the spread of communistic doctrines, wrote in 
1931: “We cannot without deep sorrow contemplate the 
heedlessness of those who apparently make light of the im- 
pending danger. * * *” That danger presented itself to the 
labor movement in short order. Working with secrecy and 
stealth, apostles of the communistic doctrine wormed their 
way in places in the movement. Some attained fairly re- 
sponsible positions. A few reached policy levels. 

If the cancer had been allowed to grow, it would sooner or 
later have infested the entire body, bringing discredit and 
reprisal from other segments of society and negating the 
brilliant work of leaders of the past. The labor movement, 
however, had too rich a tradition of moral strength and 
political wisdom to allow this to happen. Labor accepted 
the responsibility for cleaning its own house, and it pro- 
ceeded to do so effectively. Unions that had become tainted 
were expelled. Phony leaders were cast out. 

Today the labor movement is faced with a different kind 
of threat. 
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Labor racketeering begins when a labor leader ignores 
the advice of Pope Leo XIII: “Have nothing to do with 
men of evil principles” who, he said, excite foolish hopes 
that usually end in useless regrets. It is promulgated when 
an employer ignores the similar advice from the great Pope: 
“Do not use mea as things in the pursuit of gain.” For both 
these persons, Leo has a final word: “To gather one’s profit 
out of the need of another is condemned by all laws, human 
and divine.” 

There are two types of labor hoodlums—the corrupted 
apostle of labor's cause and the committed criminal who, 
after a life of crime, attaches himself to the labor movement. 
The second invariable depends upon the first to gain access 
to the movement. Thus, the labor leader who tolerates the 
existence of racketeering elements in his union is himself 
suspect. If his crime is ignorance, it is correctable. If it is will- 
ful and results in material gain to himself, he is subject not 
only to explusion by the labor movement itself, but also to 
trial and punishment by the civil authority. 

This much is obvious—the hoodlums in labor are parasites 
upon an otherwise healthy body. The labor leader and union 
members that tolerate them, and the employer to whom 
financial gain and a soft union ate more important than 
honesty and integrity, both feed the parasite and give it 
strength. It is well to realize that a weak man might be 
tempted beyond his powers to resist. It is also important to 
realize that a genuine gangster cannot get into the door of 
any labor movement unless a dishonest labor leader opens 
that door and a dishonest employer keeps it open. 

ir was, as a matter of fact, the work of the real gangster 
that precipitated public outrage: Larceny, murder, extortion, 
thefr—the marks of a criminal. The creation of entire criminal 
segments, the threat of gang war hovered over the labor 
movement like a black cloud. The jackals had come to fill 
their bellies, but the lesser criminal, the corrupted leader who 
wanted only financial reward and the blind employer who 
wanted the same, pointed the way. 

Labor racketeering will not be stamped out until the 
labor leaders who are criminals and hoodums are cast out; 
until the labor leaders who have tolerated their existence are 
castigated; until the employer who sees in a racket a chance 
for his own gain is made to suffer the consequences; and 
until all union members themselves repudiate unprincipled 
leadership and assure themselves of the kind of leader whom 
they can trust and who will bring dignity to their association 
and themselves. 

How can this be done? 

In the first place by the labor movement which is accepting 
and discharging its responsibility in this area. I have the 
greatest faith, gentlemen, that labor will once again accept 
the challenge and clean its own house. 

Today's true labor leaders have preserved and act upon the 
ethical principles of their predecessors. George Meany is 
such a man 

The great leaders of today realize that the lice that inhabit 
and infect a few labor unions do more than merely injure 
those unions. They deprive the labor movement of its very 
meaning. They make it a mockery. They destroy public 
confidence. They mitigate the progress of the past. Like the 
sharks they are, they devour their own substance. Leaders 
like George Meany know that what is at stake here is not 
merely the future of a few unions but the future of the 
entire movement. 

Their response to this challenge, as evidenced in both the 
statement of policy and the ethical code released from Miami 
Beach last month, has been magnificent. 

Che statement calls attention to the fact that the trade-union 
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movement is a moral one and has a responsibility not only 
to itself but to society in general to remain free of corruption. 
This wise and statesmanlike view has always been labor's 
greatest strength. The statement reads in part: 

“No institution or agency, whether labor or business, 
public or private, enjoys special immunity from the equal 
application of the laws, from appropriate investigation by 
duly constituted legislative committees and from scrutiny 
of - operations by the members of the press or the general 
public.” 

While recognizing the right of any citizen to invoke his 
constitutional prerogative and plead the fifth amendment, 
the statement warns any labor official that if by so doing he 
is attempting to hide corruption, then he faces expulsion. 

The tide is starting to run against labor criminals. The 
AFL-CIO code of ethical practices forbids labor leaders from 
maintaining compromising personal ties with an employer— 
a warning to the soft leader who opens the doors to the 
criminals. As to labor leaders who are criminals themselves, 
the code is a weapon for cutting them out of the movement. 

As for the Government's part, it will enforce the applicable 
laws vigorously and fairly. 

I would call your attention to the fact, also, that the Presi- 
dent requested and the Department of Labor prepared legis- 
lation to protect the beneficiaries of employee welfare and 
pension plans by requiring registration and full disclosure of 
the financial operations of the plans. A bill was introduced 
in the Congress but no legislation was finally enacted. I look 
for passage of appropriate legislation this year. 

Government cannot do the job as effectively as labor itself. 
However, Government has the responsibility to help the labor 
movement help itself by strengthening the hand of honest 
labor leaders. The present congressional investigations are 
healthy for the reasons pointed out in the AFL-CIO Miami 
statement. 

As I testified before the Labor Racketeering Committee 
last month, however, I think that such an investigation will 
be healthy only if it takes into account the fact that its 
energies are directed against the hoodlum who has appeared 
in the labor movement contrary to the desires of most union 
leaders. This is not a case of general disease but of localized 
infection. 

The AFL-CIO’s Miami statement reflects the determination 
of the labor movement to intensify its drive on racketeers in 
its ranks. Its assurance of cooperation with congressional 
committees augurs well for the future. 

Finally, to the force being exerted by the leadership of 
organized labor, by Government and by public opinion, must 
be added the efforts of union members themselves. They 
must accept the responsibility which is theirs in our democ- 
racy. They must vigorously support the course charted in 
Miami by seeing to it that unscrupulous leaders are uprooted 
from their unions and cast out. The power is theirs and in 
the last analysis they must use it. 

If I were a labor racketeer; if I were a weak labor leader 
who tolerates the rackets; if I were a weak employer who 
finds immorality profitable, I would not sleep with any com- 
fort these days. Society’s scrap heap is littered with the 
dishonored remains of such men. Their turn in the evolution 
of American labor toward ever richer promise has come. 
You might say, even, that these crooks have done labor a 
favor. For principles are made strong in the testing. Faith is 
made firm by conflict. Devotion to the ethical way as pro- 
claimed by the great Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI is made 
firm in the struggle against those who would turn society 
and its elements away from the truth and the right. 

Thank you. 
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The South Respects the Written 
Constitution 


SUPREME COURT HAS NO POWER TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, former Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; former United States Secretary 
of State and former Governor. and Senator of South Carolina 


Delivered at the annual Peoria Meeting and Lincoln Day dinner of the Illinois State Bar Association im cooperation with the 
Peorta Bar Association, Peoria, Illinois, February 9, 1957 


that Abraham Lincoln was correct in his opposition 
to slavery. 

For the indefensible traffic in human beings many people 
were responsible. Traders from Spain and France, as well as 
from Great Britain, encouraged the African chiefs to sell 
their people into slavery. Later, New England traders brought 
thousands of slaves to our shores. 

Southerners who bought and worked African slaves shared 
the guilt of the slave traders. Certainly, I would make no 
defense of slavery. God never made a man wise enough or 
good enough to own another human being. 

Most southerners now believe that had Lincoln lived, the 
South would not have been subjected to the oppressions of 
the reconstruction period which aroused more resentment 
than the sufferings of the war. 

They believe, too, that Lincoln would have appreciated that 
the heroic fight of Confederate soldiers, the vast majority of 
whom owned no slaves, was due, not to the desire to per- 
petuate slavery, but to their belief that under the Constitution 
of the United States it was the right of each State to regulate 
its own internal affairs. 

They feared that if the right of a State to control its internal 
affairs in one instance was denied, the Federal Government 
would soon make further encroachments upon local govern- 
ments. 

The people of the South respect the written Constitution of 
the United States. Heretofore they have had great respect for 
the Supreme Court because they have regarded that Court as 
the defender of the Constitution. They have relied upon the 
Court for protection against either the Executive or the 
Congress, acting in violation of the Constitution. 

When we speak of the law of the land we refer to the 
United States Constitution which, according to article 4, 
“shall be the supreme law of the land.” 

We regard the Constitution as a statement of principles by 
which all departments of government are bound, the liberties 
of the people assured and that it can be altered only in the 
manner provided in the instrument. 

In the early days of the Republic, the people were vigilant 
in protecting their liberties. 

But in time, the people became busy and indifferent. Gradu- 
ally in the courts there were developed the doctrine of judicial 
review, but it was founded on the principle that acts of 
government contrary to the Constitution were void. 

All of us will agree, as Chief Justice Marshall stated in the 
Marbury-Madison case, “The Constitution is either a superior 
paramount law, unchangeable by ordinary means, or it is on 
a level with ordinary legislative acts and, like other acts, is 
alterable when the legislature shall please to alter it.” 

If the latter be true, a written Constitution is an absurdity. 
It is equally clear that if the Constitution is the superior para- 
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mount law, it cannot be altered whenever the Supreme Court 
wishes to alter it. That would be an absurdity. 

If the Supreme Court can alter the Constitution by its 
decisions, then five men—a majority of the Court—can make 
the Court a constitution maker instead of a constitution 
defender. 

Throughout our history, Presidents of the United States 
from Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt have warned 
against the Court attempting to usurp such power. 

Time and again the Court itself has declared that it had no 
power to amend the Constitution. Now it is agreed by students 
of the law that the Court, while still admitting its lack of 
power to amend, is exercising new powers without the public 
realizing that the powers are new. 

The trend is well illustrated by the school case. 

In 1952 a 3-judge court presided over by Hon. John J. 
Parker, senior judge of the fourth circuit, in a case from 
Clarendon County, S. C., held that the segregation statutes of 
South Carolina did not violate the 14th amendment. Lawyers 
for the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Some months after the case was first argued, the Court 
asked for further argument. Because the 14th amendment 
makes no reference to schools, the Court requested counsel 
to direct their arguments to the question “What evidence is 
there that the Congress which submitted and the State legis- 
latures and conventions which ratified the 14th amendment, 
contemplated or did not contemplate, understood, or did not 
understand, that it would abolish segregation in public 
schools.” 

The attorneys general of all States interested in the issue, 
were invited to file briefs. Many of them responded. Among 
other things it was shown that about the time the amendment 
was submitted Members of the Congress proposed that in 
the Constitution and in statutes, segregated schools should be 
prohibited. The proposals were rejected. 

The legislative history so conclusively demonstrated that 
the prohibition of segregated schools was not contemplated 
either by the framers of the 14th amendment or by the States 
in ratifying it, that the Supreme Court could not assert other- 
wise. The most it could declare, in an effort to justify its 
decision, was that the legislative history was inconclusive. 

When the 14th amendment did not mention schools and 
the Court decided the legislative history was inconclusive, 
the Court should have declared, as it did only 11 months ago, 
in March 1956, in the case of Ullman v. U.S. (350 U. S. 427), 
that “nothing new can be put into the Constitution except 
through the amendatory process.” 

The Court should have upheld the Constitution its mem- 
bers are sworn to uphold. It should have upheld the doctrine 
of separate but equal facilities which had been sustained by 
the Supreme Court in 8 different cases since 1896. 
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Instead, the Court declared, “We cannot turn the clock 
back to 1868 when the amendment was adopted, or to 1896 
when Plessy v. Ferguson was written.” Then why did the 
Court ask counsel to file briefs as to the intent of the Congress 
in 1868? And why did the Court ask counsel to argue whether 
the Court was bound by its previous decisions such as Plessy 
v. Ferguson? 

If the Court could not turn the clock back to consider the 
intent of the drafters of the 14th amendment in 1868, what 
chance is there of the Court turning the clock back to 1778 
when the Constitution was drafted? 

If age so outmodes the eternal truths of the Constitution, 
what chance would the Ten Commandments have with the 
present Court? 

The doctrine of stare decisis is not sacred but when a case 
involves an interpretation of the Constitution and that in- 
rerpretation is sustained by the Court’s decisions over a period 
of 60 years, we should be able to rely upon it as the law. 

Plessy v. Ferguson was not the only case precedent. There 
were seven others. When the Court included such great Jus- 
tices as Taft, Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone, it declared, in 
Gong Lum v. Rice (275 U. S. 78), that segregation in public 
schools had been “many times decided to be within the con- 
stitutional power of the State legislatures to settle without 
interference of the Federal courts under the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” 

In another case, Chief Justice Hughes said the question 
could “no longer be considered an open one.” 

Relying on the decisions of the Court, while Governor, I 
urged the issuance of bonds and the levying of a sales tax to 
build schools under the segregated system. Of the first $75 
million we allotted 70 percent to Negro schools, even though 
Negro students constituted only 39 percent of the total en- 
roliment. 

The Supreme Court could not cite a single legal precedent 
in support of its segregation decision. It cited only the writings 
of a group of psychologists, several of whom had been de- 
clared by the House of Representatives Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and by the Department of Justice to be 
subversive. 

A law-abiding citizen may ask, If a decision is not based 
upon law, is that decision law? 

If the Court can disregard the process for amendment of 
the Constitution and add a prohibition as to segregated schools, 
why can it not add prohibitions on other subjects, destructive 
of the rights and liberties of the people? 

If the Constitution is whatever the Supreme Court says 
it is, instead of taking an oath to defend the Constitution, 
citizens should be required to swear to uphold and defend 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

After the Court adopted the school amendment to the 
Constitution, it had a further hearing to determine how the 
new 14th amendment should be enforced. Let us look at 
the 14th amendment itself. 

The Sth section of the 14th amendment reads: “The Con- 
gress shall have the power to enforce by appropriate legislation 
the provisions of this article.” 

In the case of Fay v. The People of the State of New York 
(332 U. S. 261) decided 10 years ago, the Supreme Court 
indicated in the absence of congressional authority, it had 
no power to enforce the 14th amendment. 

That case involved alleged racial discrimination against 
Negroes serving as jurors. The Court called attention to an 
act of Congress specifically prohibiting such discrimination, 
by which it was controlled. Referring to the 5th section of 
the 14th amendment, the Court said: 
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“It is not said the judicial power of the General Government 
shall extend to enforcing the prohibitions and to protecting 
the rights and immunities guaranteed. It is not said that 
branch of the Government shall be authorized to declare void 
any action of a State in violation of the prohibitions. It is the 
power of Congress which has been enlarged. Congress is 
authorized to enforce the prohibitions by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

Clearly, then, when the Court added to the 14th amendment 
the prohibition against segregation in public schools, that 
prohibition, like all other prohibitions of the amendment, 
could be enforced only by congressional legislation. 

Instead of legislating to prohibit it, Congress for 75 years 
specifically appropriated for segregated schools in the District 
of Columbia. 

And in recent years in appropriating for the school-lunch 
program, Congress, by implication, approved segregated 
schools by providing that if a State maintained separate schools 
for races, funds should not be paid unless they were equitably 
distributed between the segregated schools. 

But the Court that was unwilling to leave the amendment 
of the Constitution to the Congress and the States, as provided 
in that instrument, likewise was unwilling to leave to the 
Congress the enforcement of the new 14th amendment. 

It substituted the courts for the Congress. That means the 
power of injunction. The power of injunction is a dangerous 
power, often abused. 

Where Congress, in precise language, applicable to all 
citizens, would define what constitutes a crime, and the punish- 
ment therefor, already it is apparent that the judge-made laws 
will radically differ in the different jurisdictions. 

In July 1955, the Honorable John J. Parker, senior judge 
of the fourth circuit, speaking for the three-judge court having 
jurisdiction of the South Carolina segregation case, said that 
the Supreme Court “has not decided that the States must mix 
persons of different races in the schools or must require them 
to attend schools, or must deprive them of the right of choos- 
ing the schools they attend. What is decided, and all that it 
has decided, is that a State may not deny to any person, on 
account of race, the right to attend any school that it main- 
tains. * * * The Constitution, in other words, does not 
require integration. It merely forbids discrimination.” 

That court held voluntary segregation possible. However, 
in Tennessee a United States district judge took a different 
view. He issued an order on January 4, 1956, which according 
to him, “requires adoption by school authorities of Anderson 
County of a program of integration that will expeditiously 
permit the enrollment of Negroes of high-school grades to 
the high school of that county.” 

Later that district judge enjoined certain parties who were 
named, and all others who may be acting in counsel with 
them from interfering with what the judge called the integra- 
tion order or from picketing Clinton High School, either by 
words or acts or otherwise. 

Subsequent events demonstrate the chaos that will result 
from these judge-made laws. In Clinton, Tenn., troops and 
tanks were ordered to a school, but disorders continued, in 
and out of the school. When the soldiers withdrew, the At- 
torney General of the United States ordered an investigation 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation of violations of the 
court order. 

In December a white minister who had no connection 
with the school, voluntarily accompanied certain colored 
students to the school. After he left and while passing some 
citizens on the street in front of the police station, he was 
struck in the face by a man who claimed the minister shoved 
him. The minister was not seriously hurt. 
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By order of the court, the man who struck the minister, 
along with about 12 other persons including another minister 
and a woman, who were on the sidewalk where the fight took 
place, were charged with criminal contempt for violating the 
injunction order. Released under heavy bond, they were to 
have a hearing on January 28 but the hearing was postponed. 

The people of many States await with interest the result 
of that hearing. They are anxious to know: 

First, whether the district judge instead of enjoining dis- 
crimination against individuals, had the power to issue an 
order requiring the adoption of an integration program. 

Second, whether striking a citizen who has no connection 
with the public schools, at a point some distance from the 
school building, constitutes an interference with the court's 
integration order. 

Third—heretofore it has been thought that where an act 
was alleged to violate an order of injunction and at the same 
time violate the criminal law of the United States, or any 
State, the defendant was entitled to trial by a jury. The people 
want to know if this has been repealed by the court. 

Fourth—whether the presence of citizens at a place on the 
street, where an assault and battery is committed upon a 
person not connected with the school or its students, con- 
stitute an interference with the court’s integration order, 
justifying punishment by a judge with or without a jury trial. 

The President was quoted as saying in response to a 
question at a recent press conference, that the problem at 
Clinton was now in the hands of the local courts and local 
officials. If correctly quoted, the President was misinformed. 
The citizens have been arrested by order of the United States 
district judge and the school children have been threatened 
with the secret police of the United States who were sent to 
the scene by the United States Attorney General. 

The only local official in the picture is the prosecuting 
attorney of the county who was so thoroughly frightened 
that he told the assembled children of the school that if they 
were guilty of misconduct they would be reported to the 
FBI and “uncalled-for provocations will be dealt with swiftly 
and harshly.” 

If school children who engage in a fist fight or other dis- 
orderly conduct at school are not to be punished by school 
authorities, a juvenile court, or other State tribunal, but are 
to be arrested by the FBI and without trial by jury, are to be 
sentenced by a United States district judge for violation of 
an injunction, I fear the consequences in districts where the 
races are evenly divided. 

In the Tennessee school of 804 pupils, only 14 are Negroes. 
In the school district in South Carolina where there originated 
the case decided by the Supreme Court, the school population 
is 2,900 Negroes and 290 white students. There are many such 
districts in the South and they present a far more serious 
problem than the situation in Clinton. 

In Tennessee a man was sentenced by the district judge to 
imprisonment for 1 year and a fine of $10,000 for making 
a speech which the judge regarded as inciting people to viola- 
tion of the injunction and to acts of violence. That individual 
was not a citizen of Tennessee or any Southern State. 

The facts of the case I do not know. But law-abiding 
Southerners do not encourage or condone acts of violence. If 
a white man from a Northern State comes South and does 
incite white people to violence, he should be regarded with 
the same disfavor as the professional agitator from the North 
who comes to incite our colored neighbors to acts of violence. 
In our midst, we have trouble makers in both races. They need 
no assistance from other States. 

The Southern peopie know the United States Government 
has the military power to enforce the orders of its courts. They 
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say, however, that the Supreme Court which ordered this 
experiment in sociology must enforce it. It cannot expect the 
States to voluntarily enforce a decision they regard as having 
no basis in the Constitution or any statute. 

When they are criticized by some of the metropolitan press, 
they recall that only a few decades ago the Constitution was 
lawfully amended in the manner provided in that instrument 
and prohibition laws were enacted. Unquestionable, that was 
the law of the land. Many of the present critics of the South 
strongly urged the nullification of the prohibition laws. They 
made it fashionable to carry whiskey flasks and boasted of 
distilling gin in bathtubs. They did not cease fighting for 
nullification until the 18th amendment was repealed. 

The Supreme Court did not create the people of the United 
States. The people created the Supreme Court. And the people 
gave to Congress in article 4 of the Constitution, the specific 
power to regulate the appellate jurisdiction of that court. 

Congress should exercise that power. It should deny to the 
Supreme Court the power to invalidate the provisions of a 
State constitution affecting public schools or affecting the 
security of the State or the United States Government. 

In view of the judicial threat to take out of the Constitution, 
through the injunctive process, the guarantee of trial of all 
crimes by a jury, Congress by legislation should protect the 
people against judicial abuse of the power of injunction. 

Heretofore when a man has been charged with a felony 
and has pleaded “not guilty,” he has said he would be tried 
“By God and my country.” We must make certain that a man 
charged with committing a crime, as well as violating a judicial 
order, is not forced to plead that he will be tried—not by 
God or his country—but by a United States district judge. 

One could not discuss this segregation decision without 
admitting that entirely apart from the legal phases, there is 
a fundamental objection by the people of the South to the 
social experiment of the Supreme Court. 

They fear the purpose of many of those advocating integra- 
tion in schools is to break down social barriers in the period 
of adolescence and ultimately bring about intermarriage of 
the races. They are opposed to this and they are determined 
to resist in every legal way the efforts to mix the races in the 
schools. This is not petty prejudice. It is a serious problem 
of race relations. 

Pride of race has been responsible for the grouping of 
people along ethnic lines throughout the world. Race preserva- 
tion is the explanation of the political unrest and race tension 
in south Africa. 

Pride of race as well as loyalty to religion contributes to the 
conflict between Jews and Arabs in the Middle East, which 
today threatens the peace of the world. Jews do not marry 
Arabs. Several Arab governments will not even allow 4 Jew 
to enter those countries. 

It was a realization of the wisdom of segregating races that 
prompted 46 governments, including the United States, to 
agree in the Geneva Convention of 1929 that “belligerents 
shall, so far as possible, avoid assemblying in a single camp 
prisoners of different races or nationalities.” 

In the United States, pride of race is not confined to the 
South. Today in 23 States, intermarriage of the races is pro- 
hibited by law. The degree of race tension in various States 
and communities is dependent upon the percentage of Negro 
population. 

In the mountainous areas of the South there are few 
Negroes and little tension. There are other areas where the 
races are more evenly divided. There the race problem is acute 
and is the principal topic of conversation among all classes 
of people. 

Similarly in northern States in the rural areas there is little 
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rension while in the great cities of New York, Detroit, Wash- 

ington, and Chicago, there is increasing tension. 

It is useless for men to argue whether the racial instinct is 
right or wrong—it exists. It is nothing new. 

Thomas Jefferson, the patron saint of the Democratic Party, 
when he was nearly 80 years of age, said “Nothing is more 
certainly written in the book of fate than that these people 
are to be free; nor is it less certain that the two races, equally 
free, cannot live in the same government. Nature, habit, 
opinion, have drawn indelible lines of distinction between 
them.” 

Abraham Lincoln, who signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and has been regarded as the patron saint of the Republi- 
can Party, said in his joint debate with Douglass, at Charleston, 
UL, on September 18, 1858, “I will say then that I am not, 
nor ever have been, in favor of bringing about in any way 
the social and political equality of the white and black races; 
that I am not, nor ever have been in favor of making voters 
or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office 
nor to intermarry with white people; and I will say, in ad- 
dition to this, that there is a physical difference between the 
white and black races which I believe will forever forbid the 
two races living together on terms of social and political 
equality.” 

Lincoln further said, “Whether this feeling accords with 
justice and sound judgment is not the sole question, if indeed 
it is amy part of it. Universal feeling, whether well or ill 
founded, cannot be safely disregarded.” (Vol. 4, Writings of 
Abraham Lincoln, edited by Arthur Brooks Lapsley.) 

The prophesies of these two statesmen, were made a 
century ago. In the early days, following the war, the people 
of other sections showed no great interest in educating the 
recently freed slaves. The problem of helping him education- 
ally and economically was left to the impoverished people of 
the South. They so generously did what they thought was 
right, now they can boast that since the days of reconstruction 
the Negro in the South has made greater progress than he has 
made in any country of the world. 

I am proud of their progress in South Carolina. They are 
in all the professions. Some few are engaged in banking, 
hundreds in insurance, and real estate. They are engaged in 
merchandising, farming, and in the skilled trades. They own 
radio stations. More than 18,000 own their own farms. Others 
manage farms. Thousands own their homes which are 
equipped with television and electrical refrigeration. 

With a Negro population of approximately 800,000 Ne- 
groes, about 140,000 own automobiles. 

I am confident the number of automobiles owned by 
Negroes in South Carolina is greater than the number of 
automobiles privately owned in Russia with its population 
of 200 million. 

As a result of the educational program which I sponsored 
while Governor, there is at least one Negro high school in 
every school district. Because these schools are new, in most 
instances, they are better than the high schools for white 
pupils 

In the state we have 7,500 Negro schoolteachers. In New 
York City with a larger Negro population, less than 5 percent 
of the regular teachers are Negroes. 

For the State of Illinois with a Negro population of ap- 
proximately 700,000, I do not have the figures, but I am 
certain the number of Negro teachers is not one-half the 
7,500 in South Carolina. 

Proud as I am of this progress, I am even prouder that in 
the last 25 years there has been a vastly improved relation 
between the races. 
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Because this is true, the decision of the Supreme Court 
was a tragedy. It has undone all that men of poe» will in both 
races had accomplished in improving race relations. Instead 
of improving, the situation is worsening. Now we fear for 
the future. 

In the cities, where Negro homes are concentrated, schools 
were built near their homes. Students are assigned to the 
schools nearest their homes. If, however, a district judge 
insists on disregarding State assignments laws and orders the 
mixing of the races in the schools, I fear the American people 
will have as serious a problem in the Southeast as we now 
have in the Mideast. 

In several States laws have been enacted providing that 
“if by order of any court, State or Federal, a student is assigned 
to a school different from that to which he is assigned by 
school officials, all appropriations for the school to which that 
student is assigned and all appropriations for the school from 
which he comes, shall immediately cease.” 

Counsel for the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People predict the Supreme Court will declare 
these laws unconstitutional. I do not think so, but in view of 
the segregation decision, I would not bet on what the Court 
would do. 

However, I predict that if the Court shall declare uncon- 
stitutional all State statutes having in its opinion the effect of 
continuing segregation, then with great regret, many States 
will discontinue public schools. 

In anticipation of this last resort, provisions in State con- 
stitutions requiring appropriations for public schools have 
been repealed by the voters. Private schools will be preferred 
to integrated schools. 

Of one thing I am confident, should the Supreme Court 
cause the closing of public schools, leaders of the white race 
in the South will see to it that the innocent Negro children 
receive an education. They must not be permitted to suffer 
because of the well-intentioned but misguided efforts of 
overzealous do-gooders. 

In South Carolina a similar law was passed as to recreation 
“yon There are parks for both races. When a suit was brought 

y several Negroes to be admitted to a park set aside for 
white people, the legislature passed a law closing that park. 
A United States district judge recently held the question of 
discrimination was moot because the park was closed. 

The people do not feel as keenly about integration in parks 
as in schools. Recreation is desirable, but education is es- 
sential. However, law officers believed that with the existing 
tension, integration in parks where there are cabins for lodg- 
ing and swimming pools, was dangerous. 

Governors of several States have announced they will not 
follow the Tennessee example and call out the National Guard 
to escort Negro children to white schools. They take the 
position, taken by the Governor of Texas, that under the police 
powers, it is the duty of a Governor to quell disorders, not to 
cause them. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court said that segregation 
would retard the development of Negro children. It did not 
comment upon the effect integration would have upon the 
development of white children. We believe the presence of 
troops and tanks, and the secret police, at a school will do 
great psychological harm to children—white and colored. In- 
stead of thinking of mathematical problems, they will think 
of race problems. 

The people of the South are not an alien people. They are 
loyal Americans. Whatever may have been the differences 
between the North and South 100 years ago, in the Spanish- 
American War southerners proved their devotion to the 
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United States. In World War I and again in World War II 
they demonstrated their patriotism and their courage on the 
battlefields of the world. 

Today they are overwhelmed by this problem of race which 
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was inherited by them more than a century ago. Through the 
years that cross has borne heavily upon them. 

Now they earnestly appeal to you for understanding, as 
they pray that their burdens may be lessened, if not lifted. 


The Burdens We Bear 


OUR STAKE IN CANADA’S FUTURE 


By STUART ARMOUR, Economic Adviser to the President, The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada 


Delivered before the Montreal Chapter American Society For Metals, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, February 4, 1957 


HEN I was honoured with an invitation to address 

WV you tonight, it was suggested that the subject of my 

talk might be “The Economic Outlook for the Metals 
Industry.” 

Fortunately, I was able to persuade your president that it 
would be easier for me, as well as far more pleasant for you, 
if my speech dealt with a wider variety of topics. So I am 
going to range fairly far; a sort of free-wheeling effort based 
On certain personal experiences and reflections. That is one 
reason why it has so all-embracing a title as “The Burdens 
We Bear.” 

When talking of the burdens we bear, I shall be dealing 
primarily with those borne by Canadian industrialists; and in 
particular about those borne by our secondary manufacturing. 

Perhaps the greatest of the burdens now borne by the 
operators of secondary manufacturing is the fact that Ca- 
nadians do not seem to have yet made up their minds 
whether they really want a secondary industry. 

This is very strange in light of the undoubted fact that 
secondary industry is today by far the largest contributor to 
the maintenance of our employment and high standard of 
living. It is also, of course, a major contributor to the tax 
revenues essential for the maintenance of what has been des- 
cribed by Hon. Paul Martin as the world’s most elaborate pro- 
gramme of state welfare. 

Canadians seem ready to accept high costs of labour and 
government, but at the same time to expect low prices for all 
the things they buy. They have refused so far to face up to the 
fact that those desires are mutually exclusive. 

We in manufacturing are, of course, under continuous and 
heavy pressure to keep wages up to the highest North Ameri- 
can standards. Nor is such a situation to be deplored provided 
that the people of Canada are prepared to reduplicate here, as 
far as possible, the market conditions prevailing in the United 
States, from whence come most of our wage pressures. 

The trouble is that while the people of Canada and their 
government want and need a high level of employment and 
income, they seem intent upon allowing relatively low-wage 
workers in other countries to profit from the remarkable 
market conditions which have been created here. It is hard 
to know why they do this; but it is apparently because of un- 
thinking idealism, misplaced sentimentality, outmoded tra- 
dition, or a combination of all those unrealistic factors. 

You cannot have your cake and eat it too. You cannot have 
high wages in an inadequately protected market. Even in 
those countries where wage scales range down from one-half 
to one-third those prevailing in Canadian manufacturing, 
there is more real protection afforded to industry today than 
that which prevails here. If that is not a cockeyed situation, I 
would like to know what to call it. 

Our way of life, which has given every Canadian so much 





in return for his effort, is based upon personal freedom. Free 
enterprise or a competitive profit and loss economy—call it 
what you will—is both the seed and the fruit of personal 
freedom, for without one the other must die. 

Without profits our whole system is doomed. With the 
death of our system there would soon come the death of per- 
sonal freedom. 

Yet there are many powerful organizations, and even more 
unthinking people, who unceasingly attack the whole idea of 
profit. Indeed, the chief point of attack against our free enter- 
prise system is that it does necessitate the making of profits. 

By marshalling all the forces of “envy, hatred and malice,” 
those who would tear down our highly successful economy 
have largely succeeded in making the very word “profit” a 
horrid word not to be uttered in polite society. Such people 
claim that production should be for use and not for profit, 
though I have never yet found anybody who could explain 
just what that high-sounding phrase actually means. 

Strangely enough, everybody seems to like a profit except 
when it is earned by a company—and the larger the company 
the more its ability to earn a profit seems to be feared and de- 
nounced by the “doctrinaire and unthinking,” whether they 
be of the left, right or centre. 

Samuel Gompers many years ago warned U. S. organized 
labour that its greatest enemy was a company which failed 
to operate profitably. Today, when Dave MacDonald, head of 
the CIO United Steelworkers’ of America says that one out of 
each twelve adult Americans owns stock in a U. S. corporation 
you may be sure that the interest of oganized labour in profits 
is greater than ever. 

Nevertheless, to hear labour tell it, the earning of adequate 
profits should be subordinated to the paying of ever-higher 
wages, whether or not they are justified by increased per-man 
production. 

Following a policy of paying out all profits as wages would, 


‘of course, be like feeding your seed corn to your cattle. You 


could do it one year, but next you'd have no crop and very 
soon no cattle. To put it bluntly you'd go broke. 

Adequate profits are vital not only to keep enterprise in 
being at all, but also to provide the wherewithal for expansion. 
Without expansion of its industry an economy would soon 
become static, and eventually retrogress, for nature has decreed 
that we must either go forward or back. 

No part of our society needs profits more than the State. 
In 1955, the last full year for which figures are currently 
available, Canadian corporations paid $1 billion $300 million 
as taxes on their profits to all levels of government in Canada. 

The $1 billion $200 million paid by corporations as taxes 
on profits to the Federal government in 1955 not only were 
sufficient to cover Federal argricultural, gold mine, maritime 
freight rate and all other subsidies to the tune of $75 million, 
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but they were also more than sufficient to provide the $450 
million of transfer payments from Ottawa to other govern- 
ments if Ottawa had chosen to use them for that purpose. In 
other words, all the money paid by the Federal government 
that year to the provinces was a good deal less than the amount 
the Federal government collected as taxes on corporation 
profits alone. 

Bur that is by no means all. In 1955 the salaries and wages 
of Federal government employees amounted to about $500 
million. Thus, in addition to exceeding the combined total of 
Federal subsidies and transfer payments to provinces, which 
together amounted to $525 million, corporation taxes in 1955 
were sufficient, had they been allocated for that purpose, to 
cover the pay of Federal civil servants. 

So, without corporation profits sufficient to yield tax reve- 
nues on our current scale, it would be impossible for our gov- 
ernment to fulfil its income-redistributing role unless it im- 
posed taxes on other things sufficiently high to make good the 
dgenc iency. 

Because virtually all Canadians and their governments now 
have so large a stake in the operation of our industries, one 
wonders why so little public interest is shown in their success. 

Which brings me naturally to a consideration of the next 
burden borne by every Canadian. Almost needless to say I 
refer to our current burden of taxation. 

Government in Canada today takes half of corporation 
profits away in taxes. One of the reasons it does this is because 
we the people of Canada have laid upon the State the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining here “a high and stable level of 
employment and income.” In pursuit of that objective the 
state has embarked upon a large-scale redistribution of the 
fruits of production. 

Such a policy necessitates high taxes. Thanks in considerable 
measure to that policy, we have been living for the past decade 
in a period of nascent inflation. Within the past twelve months 
inflation has become more manifest in a constant rise in prices. 

Our effort to implement a policy of Full Employment was 
largely inspired by what was done in Britain. 

About a year ago The London Times Literary Supplement 
said of what has happened in Britain: “There is scarce a social 
or economic panacea for our own time or troubles—from 
subsidised bread, meat and housing, to capital levies and 
frozen prices and wages—which was not tried in the second to 
fifth centuries of our era throughout Western Europe and 
most of Asia and Africa. It availed nothing.” 

We have, of course, not yet done all the reckless things 
listed by The Times. But in light of ever-growing demands for 
more and more state services, we seem to be moving in the 
same general direction. 

The Times went on to say: “The division of our world is 
between societies in which authoritarianism is necessary be- 
cause the rate of capital accumulation—that is the rate of 
current effort and what used to be called abstinence, or thrift, 
to create productive tools—would never be big enough if 
the members of the society were allowed individual freedoms, 
and societies in which that rate is big enough to permit 
individual freedoms, because those very freedoms also enable 
men and businesses to save enough, or to put forth abnormal 
efforts to create more and more tools. 

“Britain and France with their mixed systems—part free, 
part authoritarian—fall between two stools,” according to The 
Times. “The mixed systems are marked by an obsession with 
equality and welfare. They redistribute the national income 
in such a way that fruitful individual effort or responsibility 
or skill is less and less rewarded. As a consequence,” concludes 
The Times, “the mixed system abounds with every kind of 
fiscal fraud, of gambling, of theft and robbery; for these pay 
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handsomely compared with honest toil or long-trained skill.” 

As I have already said, only a competitive profit and loss 
economy can in the long run remain dynamic. “The mixed 
economy,” to quote The Times again, “lacking incentives, is 
characterised by a poor standard of effort, heavy government 
handouts, and subsidised welfare. In such a climate private 
accumulation of capital not only languishes, it fails, and to 
escape inflation, is consumed. When men are not allowed to 
secure individual benefit from building for the future, either 
they consume up to the hilt in the present, or they have to be 
forced to save, to build, to abstain from present consumption 
and to make tools.” 

We have seen in Canada a major effort to consume in order 
to try to escape the consequences of inflation, an effort which 
is reflected in our large-scale resort to consumer credit. 

One of Ottawa's chief worries today is the amount of con- 
sumer credit outstanding—principally instalment debt. 

I may be unduly naive, but it seems to me that if taxes were 
reduced we could expect a reduction in the use of consumer 
credit, especially in instalment buying and in personal loans. 

It is estimated that our population will increase by more 
than 60 percent in the next 25 years. If that population is to 
enjoy our standard of living—and we shall not be able to hold 
our population if it doesn’t—the need for capital is going to 
increase even more rapidly. 

In the case of my own Company, we estimate that we shall 
have to spend more than $1,000 million between now and 
1980 in order that we may continue to play our part in main- 
taining Canada’s progress and prosperity. 

Capital is savings in one form or another. If taxes were 
reduced, some increases in savings would appear inevitable in 
a society living on our present high standard. 

Without tax reduction there is very grave doubt in the 
minds of many as to how our anticipated progress can be 
financed save by ruinous inflation. 

Were I asked to choose a slogan for the Canada of today, 
my choice would be “More people and lower taxes.” Indeed, 
unless we can achieve the dual aims covered by that slogan, 
I doubt if we can achieve the objectives visualized by the 
Gordon Commission. 

Our fathers did not need to be forced to save. They recog- 
nized that they were living in a harsh environment and hence 
thrift was as necessary as industry for their bare survival. 

They would have laughed to scorn the idea of allowing the 
parasitic state, with its hungry army of functionaires, to say 
how much, of what he himself had created, a man should be 
permitted to retain. Our forefathers refused to live half slave 
and half free (as we are now in danger of doing); and that 
is the prime reason why there is a Canada at all today. 

It is in remembrance of what our forefathers did for us that 
we sing in “O Canada” about the “true North rising free.” Is 
it not a measure of our failure to carry the full burden of the 
personal freedom handed down to us by our forebears that 
we can sing such words today without blushing? 

Our prevailing attitude appears to be that we can all have 
whatever we want; that what has happened to other countries 
throughout history has little or no relevance for us. We appear 
to have no fear of losing any of our personal freedom by 
giving to the State more and more economic control over our 
lives. 

That carefree attitude has led to the acceptance by the 
people of Canada of ideas which have always proved fatal to 

other countries. For instance, most Canadians, if you can 
trust the answers they give to Gallup pollsters, quite evidently 
feel there need be no limit to the load placed upon a national 
economy. 

When people express such feelings by voting in favour of 
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ever-greater government largesse, they obviously do not think. 
If they did think, they would realize that we are today faced 
by the stark and dangerous fact that by overloading their 
respective national economies, Britain and France and Italy 
have already brought themselves close to the edge of catas- 
trophe. 

In fact, unless those three countries find some means by 
which their economic problems may be solved, the whole 
fabric of western civilization will remain in great jeopardy. 
All three are clearly living beyond their means, and, as Dr. 
O. J. Firestone, economic advisor to our Department of Trade 
and Commerce, reminded us late last year: “No nation can 
live beyond its means for very long.” 

Last year the excess of our imports of goods and services 
Over our export of goods and services amounted to about 
$1,000 million. That huge deficit was covered by the im- 
portation of capital into Canada—largely for the exploita- 
tion of our natural resources. Most of that capital came from 
the free-enterprising United States, but quite substantial 
amounts were sent over by Europeans anxious to escape the 
economic consequences of four decades of socialism. 

It has been said that an imbalance on International account 
of $1,000 million is evidence that we were living beyond 
our means last year—that Canadians were willing to let some- 
one else pick up the tab for the high standard of living we 
enjoyed. It was, of course, not quite so simple as that. Never- 
theless, any country must be in a vulnerable economic position 
—to put it no stronger—when it has to rely upon an inflow of 
outside capital to close a balance of payments gap of the 
magnitude of $1,000 million in one year. 

But apparently members of our House of Commons are 
undeterred by the size of our foreign trade deficit. When the 
Progressive Conservative Party met to elect a new leader, it 
produced a mish-mash of proposals for more government 
services. Speaking in the speech from the throne debate, two 
Liberal members of parliament advocated raising old age 
pension and family allowance payments. 

What are we trying to do anyway? Are we seeking to 
build up a system whereby we can enjoy maximum social 
welfare at the hands of the state in return for mortgaging 
our resources to others with more dynamic ideas than our 
own? If so, we have decided upon a fundamental change in 
the Canadian way of life, and the dynamism which should 
animate us will have to be exercised by others. As a “kept” 
people, we can be certain that sooner or later we shaii come 
to harbour no very deep sense of patriotism. 

We shall also some day, I am quite sure, find ourselves 
confronted by the fact that you cannot achieve a good effect 
from a bad cause. If your motives are based upon the delusion 
that others will solve your problems or carry your burdens 
for you, then they are bound to bring on disaster sooner or 
later. 

Government always argues that it needs tax revenues too 
badly to be able to do anything either for business or for the 
individual taxpayer. The only answer is for the taxpayer to 
demand that government curtail its expenditures. But this 
the average Canadian now declines to do. 

Is our inertia a result of the sapping of initiative by too 
much prosperity over too long a period? 

As a result of living at or close to a full employment level 
for more than a decade, have we become so hopped up that 
we dare not contemplate any pause for breath? 

In outlining his new Middle East policy to Congress, 
President Eisenhower stated that his objective was to reduce 
defence expenditures in order to afford to U. S. citizens much- 
needed tax relief. It would thus appear that Mr. Eisenhower 
is prepared at some time, however far in the future, to trust 
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the American people to spend their own money in their own 
way. This seems to me the very essence of democracy. 

Our own defence and defence production expenditures 
are now of the order of $1.5 billion a year. Such expenditures 
tend to be highly inflationary, for they create buying power 
without creating consumer goods. 

Therefore, defence expenditures should be very carefully 
and continuously scrutinized, ruthlessly revised as conditions 
change, and above all, most rigidly controlled. There is little 
evidence of such scrutiny, revision or control in Canada today. 

While both Britain and the U. S. have been streamlining 
their military establishments in the light of atomic develop- 
ments, we seem still to cling to old methods. Nor do our 
forces available for home defence appear to be very mobile, 
if our experience in moving the Q.O.R. to Halifax late last 
year is any criterion. 

There seems a real possibility that through lack of search- 
ing scrutiny and rigid control our defence expenditures may 
become mainly a means of redistributing income. Redistribu- 
ting income is one of the easiest and most dangerous ways of 
maintaining purchasing power. The maintenance of pur- 
chasing power has been said by our government to be one 
of the essentials to the maintenance of Full Employment. 
The maintenance of Full Employment is a policy to which our 
government has remained firmly committed for more than a 
decade. 

If our defence expenditures are being continued at a high 
level because to reduce them might reduce purchasing power, 
and so bring about a reallocation of industrial manpower, 
then their continuance at present levels constitutes a most 
powerful and very perilous vested interest. Continued existence 
of such a vested interest would of itself prevent Mr. St. 
Laurent and his colleagues from making tax reductions 
through reduced defence expenditures an aim of government 
policy. 

Nearly ten years ago Hon. Douglas Abbott as Minister of 
Finance said in a budget speech that taxes in Canada must 
not get too far out of line with those of the U. S. because if 
they did we would be certain to induce a greater than normal 
outflow of population. If the U. S. does succeed in reducing 
taxes and we do not, some of our population projections 
may be made to look a bit silly. 

As matters now stand our government, unlike Mr. Eisen- 
hower, apparently holds the view that Canadians can no 
longer be trusted with their own money. At least that is one 
implication for me of a recent allocation of $100 million by 
Ottawa of its tax revenue surplus. I am not here attempting 
to pass judgment upon the social soundness of that action, 
but only pointing out the peril it seems to me to constitute 
to our way of life. If we are never going to be allowed 
through lowered taxes to spend more of our own money as 
we see fit, then are we not handing over to government 
complete control of our lives? 

The pregnant question we seem to face today is: Will our 
government ever reduce taxes in light of its current philoso- 
phy that it should tax high and hand over any surplus to 
new spending agencies? 

However, let us be fair about it. If we have gone far 
toward trading off the priceless burden of freedom for the 
enslaving burden of taxes, we have done so with our eyes 
open. No ruthless dictator has imposed upon the 16 million 
people of Canada the ridiculously large and costly state appara- 
tus the burden of which today threatens to make a mockery of 
our hopes for the future. 

What has been done we ourselves have done. But why? 
Because we, who are reported to be a hard-headed and practi- 
cal people, have chosen to believe those who told us that 
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their social and economic panaceas would make us all happy 
and prosperous; that by working less we could have more, and 
that by surrendering some of our personal freedom we could 
have greater economic freedom. 

Well, we are now in danger of discovering, what every 
other country which has accepted such nonsense has dis- 
covered, that there is no substitute for personal freedom and 
free enterprise. 

The final burden about which I want to say a word tonight 
is that burden which comes to each of us as part of manage- 
ment, 

One cornerstone of my philosophy is that our North 
American society is essentially a business society; and that 
every Canadian businessman—be he banker, farmer, industrial- 
ist, labour leader, stock broker or store keeper—stands in some 
sort of trustee relationship to it. 


If you accept my thesis of trusteeship, then perhaps you 
will hold with me when I suggest that the Canadian business- 
man is decency bound to defend the system which has given 


our society its present form. Should that at first glance appear 
to be a non sequitur, or even too radical a proposition, con- 
sider what our society has given to all Canadians—to the busi- 
nessman, his associates, employees and dependents. 

In my own view no Canadian who has a stake in Canada 
can rightfully divest himself, or herself, of some responsibility 
toward the preservation of the society in which he or she 
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lives upon the second highest standard in all the world. 

In this connection it is important to remember that every 
owner of a farm or home; every holder of a life insurance 
policy or of stocks or bonds or mortgages; every possessor 
of a savings fund account; every participant in a pension 
plan; and even every taxpayer has a stake in Canada’s future. 

Unfortunately, of late years there seems to have grown up 
a widespread disposition to forget that the ultimate welfare 
of each one of us, and of our children and their children, ad 
infinitum, is dependent upon keeping the Canadian economy 
dynamic. Yet if our economy should cease to be dynamic, 
then it must eventually retrogress, and we Canadians will 
have failed to live up to our potentialities. 

You may argue that our present very enviable position in 
the world is a result of God-given natural resources; and 
that we are only a collection of lucky Joes who have benefited 
from their exploitation. 

But many another country has been endowed with vast 
resources and has remained far lower in the scale of civiliza- 
tion than Canada. We should certainly thank God for his 
bounty, but we should, I believe, also thank Him for the 
courage, endurance, industry, intelligence and thrift of those 
who created here the free-enterprising Canadian way of life. 

We should also, I believe, accept with gratitude the burden 
of carrying on the work they so nobly started in order that 
Canada might become great in all things. 


What Businessmen Can Do to Relieve 
the Tax Burden 


A CITIZEN’S REVOLT AGAINST HIGH TAXES AND BIG FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
By ROSS ROY, President, Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit 7, Michigan 
Delivered before the Rotary Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 13, 1957 


citizen today in view of the Eisenhower Administra- 

tion's budget for the 1958 fiscal year which calls for an 
expenditure of 71 billion, 800 million—nearly 72 billion 
dollars—an all-time high for a peacetime budget. 

As you all know, there has been violent controversy over 
this budget. When it was first released, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey predicted that, if taxing and spending 
are not reduced next year, we will be in for “a depression 
that will make your hair curl.” 

Then President Eisenhower, in a press conference on Janu- 
ary 23, made the following statement: “As long as the Ameri- 
can people demand and, in my opinion, deserve the kind of 
services that this budget provides, we have got to spend this 
kind of money.” 

Last week, former President Hoover kept the controversy 
going. On February 4*, he presided over the Third Annual 
Reorgarization Conference of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report in Washington. At that conference, he was 
quoted as follows: 

“Secretary Humphrey said that, unless we change some of 

our ways, we will see ‘a depression that will curl your hair’. 

Mine has already been curled once—and I think I can 

detect the signs.” 

According to the Detroit Free Press of February 5, Hoover 


Said: 


Tr SUBJECT of my talk should be of interest to every 


*Vital Speeches, Vol. 23, No, 10, March 1, 1957 


“. . « One sign of inflation is the current talk that we are 
having a new economic age, and the old economic laws are 
outmoded. 

“Hoover said he had heard the same talk thirty years ago, 

when the inflation of the 1920s was building up the de- 

pression of the 1930s. 

““Unless we curb inflation on its way up’, he said, ‘Old 

man Economic Law will return with a full equipment of 

hair curlers’.” 

Hoover's statement was attacked the next day by some 
Democrat politicians, by Professor Sumner Slichter of Har- 
vard, and by a few economics professors in Michigan. Here 
is Professor Slichter’s amazing statement about the budget, as 
he was quoted in the Detroit Free Press of February 6: 

“Oi course, political pressures produce some expenditures 
that are pretty hard to justify. The cana agpong spends 
billions of dollars trying to persuade farmers to produce 
the wrong things. And it gives immense handouts to veter- 
ans that no one can justify. But not all the money spent on 
farm relief and veterans is wasted. The waste probably does 
not add up to 10 per cent of the total budget. Hence, if 
the waste were completely eliminated, the best we could 
hope for in lower taxes would be about a 10 per cent 
cut. 

I can’t see how anyone can toss off so lightly a 10 per cent 
cut in spending and taxes! 10 per cent of the proposed 
Eisenhower budget is over 7 billion dollars. This is actually 
more than the Federal government ever collected in total 
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taxes in our entire history until the year 1941. 

I agree with Senator Byrd*, who says that Mr. Eisenhower's 
budget should be cut by “at least 5 billion dollars”. It would be 
easy to cut it by 10 per cent, which would be over 7 billion 
dollars. In addition to a cut in defense expenditures, a cut 
can easily be made in so-called foreign aid, and the rest of 
the budget could be cut without sacrificing any of the govern- 
ment services which President Eisenhower says we're demand- 
ing. 

Here’s an example of waste in the Defense Department. 
I clipped this from the San Francisco News when I was there 
on business in January. The headline is “U. S—Land Snafu 
Told”. 

“The Defense Department now wants to get rid of 1,056,- 

083 acres of land on which it has spent $345 million for 

improvements—including golf courses, swimming pools, 

and clubs. 

“At the same time, it was revealed today, it is asking for 

an additional 12.8 million acres of public land for use by 

the armed services. 

“‘It makes your hair stand on end’, said Chairman Clair 

Engle (D., Cal.), of the House Interior Committee. “These 

are shocking figures. To sit down on these ranges and put 

in this expensive instrumentation and then have to pull 
up stakes . . . makes us wonder if there is any sense of 
responsibility over there in the (Defense) Department’.” 

It’s difficult for me to understand the change which has 
taken place in President Eisenhower. On October 2, 1952, 
when he was a candidate for president, he said (speaking of 
the Democrats) : 

“They say, “You cannot cut taxes, you cannot end or mini- 

mize Korean losses. You cannot stop inflation .. .. What 

kind of stuff is that—don’t and can’t? Of course, we can 
and will.” 

He followed up by cutting the proposed Truman budget 
for 1953 from a proposed $79 billion to $67,772,000,000—a 
cut of over 11 billion. During his 52 campaign, he promised 
that his fourth budget, that for the fiscal year of 1958, which 
we've been discussing, could be cut to approximately 60 
billion. Instead, now he’s proposing 71.8 billion, and, if this 
is spent, Mr. Eisenhower will have spent 339.4 billion in his 
first five years in office, as compared to Truman’s expenditure 
of 262.7 billion in his last five years in office. 

I believe that the time has come for a citizens’ revolt 
against high taxes and a revolt against big Federal Govern- 
ment. I believe that most businessmen agree with me. I 
believe chat the time has come when we as businessmen 
should be very vocal about our feelings. 

But we can’t be vocal about lower taxes and economy in 
our Federal Government if we're members of pressure groups 
which demand expenditures for pet projects. Here’s what 
Hoover had to say about this: 

“. . . Most of the blame for unnecessary spending by the 

government could be traced to ‘pressure groups’ . . . There 

are probably more than a thousand of these pressure groups, 
working day and night, to get what they call ‘theirs’. 

“So far as I know, there is not a name among the registered 

lobbyists whose purpose is to decrease public expenditures.” 

As a businessman, I believe that I have always lived up to 
this code. I do mot belong to any pressure group asking for 
“theirs”. I have never asked a Senator or Congressman to 
vote for a project that would call for increased spending and 
taxes and control over our daily lives. 

I believe you can discern from all this that I regard the 
Federal Government as the worst offender in the area of 
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spending and taxes and inflation. It surely is, for the Federal 
Government today takes nearly 70 per cent of our tax dollars. 
Only about 30 per cent goes for all state and local govern- 
ment combined. 

I believe firmly that, unless we halt this trend to ever 
bigger Federal Government, we will eventually lose our 
freedom. We'll lose it in one of two ways: 

First, we could lose it to Russia, and the Russians have 

told us how. They've said, in effect, “We'll just let Ameri- 

cans spend themselves into inflation and a depression, and 
then, when the collapse comes, it will be easy for us to 
take over.” 

Second, we could lose our freedom to a home-grown 

dictator when we reach a stage where the people them- 

selves demand the strong man to bring order out of chaos 

—when they demand the “man on horseback,” so to speak. 

You might say, “It can’t happen here,” but all of history 
shows that it can happen to any nation. Here’s how it could 
happen right here if we keep on the way we're going. 

The budget is 72 billion now. If we citizens keep on de- 
manding the services which Eisenhower says we deserve, 
the budget will keep on climbing—to 75 billion—80 billion— 
85 billion. Perhaps the Government can collect the necessary 
taxes for these increased budgets. But suppose we run into 
a recession or a depression. Then what do we do? Many 
people think that the Government should then spend more 
—should support the economy, so to speak, with a vast 
program of public works. 

And then the national debt will get much larger, and 
interest on the debt will increase. Then we'll see inflation, 
the likes of which we've never seen in the United States— 
that’s when we'll get the “hair curlers” that Secretary Hum- 
phrey and ex-President Hoover talked about. 

We can’t repudiate the national debt, for our entire 
bank structure would collapse. Don’t forget that our banks 
hold the bonds which represent the debt. We can’t re- 
pudiate the imterest on the debt. Who is to say that some 
future administration won't suggest printing more paper 
money—won’t suggest devaluation of the dollar so as to lower 
this debt and its interest burden? Then we'll see the demand 
(not only in the United States but by other nations) that 
we submit temporarily to the strong man who will bring 
order out of chaos. 

For the life of me, I don’t see how we can spend our- 
selves into prosperity. If we can, we've really discovered some- 
thing. If we can, why stop at amy point in government spend- 
ing? Either we become more prosperous as the government 
spends more or we become /ess prosperous. Which is it? 

If we become more prosperous when the Federal Govern- 
ment spends more, why set a limit on the national debt 
at all? Pretty silly to limit it to 275 billion. Let her soar 
to 500 billion and we'll all be rich! Or to a trillion and 
we'll be even richer. 

The fallacy in the “spend more” theory is that money 
isn’t wealth. It’s merely a means of exchange. Our wealth 
is in our production. We can’t have more as a nation, or 
as individuals, than we produce. 

President Eisenhower is asking for a bill in the new Con- 
gress which typifies this whole trend toward Federal Govern- 
ment domination of our daily lives. This is the so-called 
Federal-Aid-for-School-Construction Bill which would give 
$1,300,000,000 to the states for school construction, this 
to be distributed at the rate of $325,000,000 a year for 
the next four years. 

Senator Morse says, however, that this isn’t nearly enough 
and he’s going to demand more, A Federal-Aid-to-Education 
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Bill was defeated last year, as you know, chiefly because 
of the integration issue. 

Here are the views of a former president of one of the 
oldest and largest universities in the United States on the 
subject of Federal Aid to Education: 

“I would flatly oppose any grant by the Federal Govern- 
ment to all states in the union for educational purposes. 
Such a policy would create an ambition—almost a re- 
quirement—to spend money freely under the impulse of 
competition with other localities in the country. It would 
completely decry and defeat the watchful economy that 
comes about through /ocal supervision over local expendi- 
tures of local revenues.” 

And in his letter to the House Sub-committee on Edu- 
cation, he concluded in this way: 

“Very frankly, I firmly believe that the army of persons 

who urge greater and greater centralization of authority 

and greater and greater dependence upon the Federal 

Treasury are really more dangerous to our form of 

government than any external threat that can possibly 

be arrayed against us.” 

Now it may surprise you when I tell you who made these 
statements and when he made them. They were made by 
Mr. Eisenhower—when he was President of Columbia 
University in 1949. 

Now, as President, Mr. Eisenhower has apparently changed 
his mind on this subject. Today he says that there will be no 
Federal control of education with his bill—or at least he 
doesn't ¢hink that there will be any under Ais administration. 

The incongruous thing here is that the bill was defeated 
last year because of a threat of controls. Northern-Demo- 
crat members to the House insisted that there would be no 
Federal aid to states which did not accept integration in 
their schools. It’s just silly to say that you'll ever have a 
disbursement of Federal funds without a measure of Federal 
control 

Every Federal-aid-to-education bill of recent years has 
contained some element of Federal control. Actually, the 
Supreme Court has ruled—in 1942—that the Government 
has the right to control that which it subsidizes. 

Of course, there is no such thing as Federal aid—to edu- 
cation, or housing, or highways, or health or any other 
social segment of our economy. There is Federal redistribution 
of our tax money but not Federal aid. The Federal Govern- 
ment produces nothing. All it can do is take tax money 
from people in the states and give it back to people in the 
states. 

How do we fare in Michigan on so-called Federal aid? We 
always lose because we'll always send more to Washington 
than we get back. We sent over 7 billion to Washington 
last year from the State of Michigan. This was over 10% 
of the total taxes collected by the Federal Government 
from all the states. Incideatly, Michigan was second only 
to New York State in its total tax contribution to the 
Federal Government. 

If this new budget were cut 10%, Michigan's share of the 
cut over 7 billion dollars would be over 700 million dollars. 
This is nearly twice the total budget proposed for the State 
of Michigan for the coming year—411 million dollars. 

We all know that if Congress were so minded, it would be 
easy to cut Federal Government expenses by 5%. A 5% 
reduction in our share of Federal Expenses would be over 
350 million dollars, nearly as much as our proposed total 
State budget for the coming year. Think what we could do 
with that much money in Michigan! 

But let's get back to the subject of Federal aid to school 
construction. The February 8th issue of the magazine U. S, 
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News and World Report carried a chart which indicated 
that the State of Michigan would be required to put up 
$16,233,000 annually in so-called “matching” funds to get 
back $12,102,000 annually as a Federal grant for “aid” for 
Michigan schools. 

Now here is exactly how all this works out. In 4 
years, we would get about 48 million dollars from the Federal 
Government for “aid” for school constuction if we promised 
to be good citizens and put up about 65 million in so-called 
“matching” funds. But here’s what we send to Washington 
in order to get back the 48 million. As I said, Michigan 
citizens and businesses pay approximately 10% of all 
Federal Government taxes, That means that we will con- 
tribute 10% of the 1 billion 300 million which Mr. Eisen- 
hower is asking for, or 130 million dollars—to get back 48 
million dollars over a period of 4 years. There's just no 
other way to figure it. 

One would think that if the purpose of the bill is to 
“equalize” educational opportunities in the states, the 
Federal aid would go only to the poorer states. But these 
Federal aid bills never work out that way. We are always 
made to think that everybody gets something for nothing— 
a manifest impossibility. 

The theory behind all this, of course, is that Federal aid 
will stimulate the states to spend more for education than 
they are now spending. That’s why the National Education 
Association is so strongly for this bill. So-called Federal 
“grants” are usually on a basis where the state must meet 
some matching formula in order to get back the Federal 
funds which the state sends to Washington in the first 
place. In other words, we bribe ourselves with our own money. 

The 12 million a year which we would get in Michigan 
under the proposed Federal Aid of School Construction bill 
is only a fraction of what we're now spending for school 
construction in Michigan. The 325 million a year for all 
the United States is only a fraction of what all the states 
are spending. Perhaps that’s why, as you may have noted in 
this morning's Free Press, the Americans for Democratic 
Action have “urged enactment of a Federal school construc- 
tion bill providing one billion dollars annually for new 
classrooms.” This is more than three times what the Eisen- 
hower administration wants to spend. As I said before, 
where does it all stop? 

That brings up another subject. Should we be so naive 
as to think that this program will end in four years? Do 
Federal bureaus ever disband? Do people quit asking for 
things from Santa Claus? I repeat, we're being bribed with 
our Own money. 

All of us want our children to have the best education 
possible. We'll get the best education at the lowest cost 
when we keep the responsibility for education where it 
belongs—in the home and in the community. In my opinion, 
education is the last area in which we want any form of 
Federal subsidy and control. 

One wonders at times how ridiculous we can get when 
we swallow this kind of a statement in connection with any 
kind of Federal aid—"state and local resources are inadequate 
for this problem.” Actually, all resources are in the states 
and all production and wealth is in the states. 

How ridiculous can we get when we ask for aid from 
a Federal Government which has a debt of 274 billion 
dollars while all the states combined have a debt of only 
11 billion and many states have no indebtness whatever? 
It's as if you sent $1,000 to a once-wealthy but now im- 
poverished uncle so that he could send $800 back to you 
and you'd both feel better. 

Now, I'd like to talk about what is really the gravest 
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danger in this era of transferring state and local respon- 
sibility to the Federal Government—that’s the absolute 
certainty that if we keep on the way we're going, we'll end 
up just as Rome did. There was a frightening example of 
this in a very typical American community just a few 
months ago. This is what is happening to our sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Four times in the nine years before 1956, the citizens 
of Peoria, Illinois, refused in elections to raise their tax 
rate to support the schools. To quote an article by William 
T. Noble in the Detroit News of October 14, 1956: 

“If voters on Nov. 6 don’t approve a raise of $4 per $1,000 

assessed valuation in taxes, Peoria’s school children next 

Fall will be roaming the streets. 

“The average Peorian however, insists he approves high- 

grade education for youth, but stoutly refuses to believe 

the schools actually will close. 

“The State of Illinois or the Federal government won't 

let that happen, said Peter Merkle, a painter, who heads 

the Peoria Taxpayers Association, reportedly a group 
that pops into existence immediately prior to any school 
tax election.” 

Now this story ended happily (or did it?) when the 
Peoria voters approved a $4 hike in their school tax rate 
in the November 6th election. But the virus which affected 
Peoria citizens was cured only temporarily. Actually the virus 
remains—in Peoria and in most other communities of the 
United States. The virus, the disease, is the creeping depend- 
ence upon Washington on the part of the states, and the 
creeping dependence of local governments upon their state 
governments. 

The virus that is draining us of our strength is the virus 
of indifference—the willingness to “Let George do it.” It’s the 
willingness to go to Washington, tin cup in hand, and ask for 
dollars which we've sent there in the first place. 

The time has come for a revolt against the power to tax, 
which, as the famous Chief Justice Marshall said, is the 
power to destroy. The time has come for businessmen to 
demand economy in the government—to revolt against 
confiscatory taxes. I believe the revolt has started. A so-called 
liberal columnist mentions it in his column in one of our 
local papers of last Saturday. Speaking of it, he said: 

“This business revolt has its ironies. 

“In listening to businessmen, you will note that what they 

rant about is spending for social welfare. . . 

“Two things might be pointed out in this connection 

that are common knowledge to anyone who knows Wash- 

ington. 

“One is that money recommended in the Eisenhower 

budget for a social-welfare functions is comparatively 

negligible. . . The bulk of the budget—and this has 
been true for many years—is for the past wars and 
defense against possible future wars.” 

And then this columnist makes this amazing statement: 

“Money for defense is the pot of gold that has kept 

business booming.” 

This is really interesting. If true, this columnist must 
believe we'd collapse if the threat of war with Russia 
were completely removed so that we could drastically cut 
defense expenditures. Of conversely, if what we're spending 
how is “The pot of gold that has kept business booming,” 
why not spend twice as much and make business boom 
even more? This is all part and parcel of the “spend our- 
selves into prosperity” theory and if this is sound economics, 
we should have a new war every generation and have the threat 
of war all the time. 

Like most so-called liberals, this columnist thinks it’s 
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terrible for businessmen to complain about anything; and 
that’s typical of the attitude of too many people in this 
country. It’s difficult to understand. All we do is employ 
the 66 million workers in the United States, withhold their 
taxes and send them to Washington, pay a corporation tax 
of 52% (if we're incorporated), and then take our divi- 
dends from the 48% that’s left. As personal income, these 
are then taxed at regular income tax rates up to 91%. 

Business produces everything—all the necessities and 
luxuries of life—but businessmen somehow are not supposed 
to be vocal about anything. 

Now all of this brings me to the heart of my subject— 
“What can businessmen do to relieve the tax burden?” They 
can do a great deal if they want to do it. 

There are 414 million businesses in the United States. At 
least 4 million of these would be classified as small businesses, 
employing less than 50 people. There are at least 150,000 
small businesses in the State of Michigan, all of whom 
would benefit by a cut in Federal government spending and 
taxes. But how vocal are we businessmen about government 
spending? Let me quote from William McGaffin’s column in 
the February 11 Free Press. He said: 

“The folks back home want that record peacetime budget 

cut, to judge from the mail some members of Congress 

are getting. 

“The volume of mail on the subject has varied considerably 

since the budget first came into the news. 

“Senator Potter (R. Mich.), for instance, estimated re- 

cently he had received only about a dozen letters on it. 

“Senator Lausche (D. O.), on the other hand, says he has 

had hundreds.” 

Isn't it rather astounding that Senator Potter has received 
only “about a dozen” letters on this subject? 

Every businessman who feels as I do should write not 
only Senator Potter but Senator McNamara. And each 
of us should write our Congressman. In addition. I'm going 
to write Secretary Humphrey and Senator Byrd and encourage 
them to keep up the fight for national solvency and personal 
freedom. 

Over and beyond this, there are many other things we 
can do. We can talk to our employees, our business associates, 
our friends and neighbors about this inflationary budget. We 
can suggest that they, too, write to their Senators and 
Congressmen demanding a cut in spending and taxes. 

But we've got to do a lot more than that if we're going to 
make our voices heard. We've got to change our attitude 
toward politics in two ways— 

One: We must become more interested in politics than 
we've ever been and we must be more vocal in our 
interest. 

Two: We've got to be unselfish in our demands upon our 
representatives in Congress. 

I have thought for many years that if we are eventually 
completely socialized in the United States, businesmen will 
contribute more to our downfall than any other group. One 
businessman who asks for government subsidy as a member 
of a pressure group does more to socialize us than a thousand 
of his employees. 

Who are we in business to complain about the farm 
lobbies when we ask for protective tariffs for manufactured 
products? 

Who are we to complain about government spending and 
taxes if we ask the government to spend money for a Jocal 
pork-barrel project? Congressmen in such cases sneer at us 
and say that businessmen are for economy only when it’s for 
the other fellow. 

We'll get less spending and less taxes and more freedom 
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only when we convince our political representatives that 
we're sincere and unselfish. It’s imperative that we convince 
them that we don’t want any advantages from government 
at the expense of some other group. We must convince 
them that we don’t want the government to favor amy group 
—labor leaders, farmers, or businessmen. 

Let’s remember what Hoover said about pressure groups, 
and let's remember that pressure groups consist of individuals. 
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The remedy for all this is for each of us to accept individual 
responsibility—to accept /ocal responsibility—to resist strong 
central government which has always been the enemy of per- 
sonal freedom. 

Let's remember the admonition of the great English 
statesman, Edmund Burke, who said: 

“The only thing necessary for the triumph of evil is for 

good men to do nothing.” 


The Democratic Party Faces the Future 


FUNCTIONS OF AN OPPOSITION PARTY 
By HERBERT H. LEHMAN, New York 22, New York, former U. S. Senator and Governor 


Delivered at the Lexington Democratic Club, New York City, January 18, 1957 


ner of this, my own political club. 

I take special pleasure in paying my respects to the Lex- 
ington Democratic Club because I have always supported the 
basic political idea which animates the Lexington Club... a 
very simple idea, although some may call it naive . . . the idea 
that politics should be based, above all, on high principle. 

This club, The Lexington Club, was founded by rebels and 
“irregulars”. It is a regular club now; I hope it never entirely 
loses the rebel spirit. As for its regularity, 1 believe that a little 

irregularity” is not the worst thing in the world for even the 
best regular organization. 

In the recent election, our club did its best, although our 
candidates did not win in this district, State, or Nation. 

But I do not believe that victory should be the sole, or even 
the dominating, object of political activity. Indeed, to make it 
so is a real danger. Victory at any price usually comes too high. 
Principle and integrity are often the first victims of such a 
system of political values. 

In my view, the first object of political activity should be to 
inform, educate, and to arouse the people. If the people are 
informed and aroused, and if the issues and candidates are so 
presented as to appeal to the people, victory results in due 
course. 

I believe, moreover, that in case of political defeat, the first 
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object of critical examination should be one’s own party, issues 
and candidates. Never blame the people for the adverse out- 
come of an election. Their decision may seem to be unfortu- 


nate, or unsound, or even tragic, but, by definition, it is never 
absolutely wrong. By definition, an election—unless it has been 
corrupted—correctly registers the sentiment of the people on 
the issues and candidates, as presented by the parties and the 
candidates. 

It is very easy, too, to blame some organization leader or 
leaders for political defeat. Of course they can contribute one 
way or the other. But the causes of substantial defeat usually 
lie much deeper. And the responsibility usually rests higher. 
Indeed for the outcome of the recent election there are many 
who bear a measure of the responsibility. 

In my judgment, by hindsight, the election of 1956 was lost 
before the campaign began—before the conventions were held. 
Nothing we did or were able to do in the campaign really 
made such critical difference. 

Our candidates made mistakes—so did the Republican can- 
didates—but the mistakes that really hurt were mistakes made 
in Congress during the three-and-a-half year period from the 
beginning of 1953 until the summer ef 1956, and most de- 
vastatingly during the 18-month period beginning in January, 


1955 until August, 1956 . . . the period during which our 
Party had control of Congress. 

During all those long months, the Democrats in Congress 
failed to make the issues on which the Party and its candidates 
could appeal to the people in the course of the presidential 
campaign of 1956. 

I am thoroughly convinced—and most of the leaders of the 
Democratic Party are likewise convinced today—that it is im- 
possible to make political issues during the six weeks of a na- 
tional election campaign. An election campaign provides an 
opportunity to focus public attention on issues which have al- 
ready been made and which, hopefully, the people already 
understand. 

During a campaign, it is essential to clarify and crystallize 
the issues. But it is dangerous to try to make new ones, espe- 
cially if they are complicated. 

The Democrats in Congress failed to make the issues during 
the 18 months we were in control. On the contrary, almost 
everything the leadership did during that time was designed 
to prevent any controversial issue from being seriously joined 
or vigorously debated. 

In all fairness, it must be said that the Democratic-controlled 
84th Congress did pass some fairly good legislation in fields 
like Social Security and health research. But this legislation was 
passed by maneuver rather than by debate. We were constantly 
urged by the leadership to speak briefly and softly lest we wake 
sleeping dogs. 

On the two main issues of our times—civil rights and for- 
eign policy—there was a virtual blackout. The civil rights 
issue was buried alive. The foreign policy issue was wrapped 
in bipartisan ribbons—form without substance—and put on 
the shelf. 

It should be remembered that after the elections of 1954, 
when a Democratic majority was installed in Congress, a 
Democratic victory in 1956 was not only predicted; it was al- 
most assumed. The Democratic watchwords of the day, in Jan- 
uary, 1955, were “party unity” and “don’t rock the boat.” 

So-called party unity was maintained. Most Democratic 
members avoided rocking the boat. Since civil rights legisla- 
tion obviously disturbed party unity and rocked the boat, it 
was kept out of sight to the fullest possible extent. 

Even most of our liberal friends in Congress went along 
with this “line.” In fact, I was practically alone in pressing for 
action on an anti-filibuster rule at the opening of the 84th 
Congress in January, 1955. And in the late Spring of 1956, 
there were only two of us to oppose the election of Senator 
Eastland to the chairmanship of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. And there were only a baker's half-dozen who fought un- 
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successfully to salvage some civil rights legislation out of the 
closing days of that Congress. 

Yes, the Democratic record on civil rights legislation in the 
84th Congress was a sad one. There was some political conso- 
lation, but not much, in the fact that the Republican record 
was even worse. 

As for the foreign policy issue—the issue of peace—it was 
abandoned and handed over to the Republicans. 

During the campaign, we tried in vain to stir up a wind to 
take us out of the calm into which we had been deliberately 
steered by our own Congressional leadership. The political 
for pamge of these failures were registered and duly re- 
corded by the voters on November 6th, 1956. For our failures, 
the voters punished us. 

There are some Democrats who do not agree with this anal- 
ysis. In fact, they justify what was done in the last Congress, 
and they interpret the recent election as being not a defeat, but 
a victory. They regard last November's election, in fact, as a 
vindication of the policy the leadership pursued in the last 
Congress. These Democrats consider the recent election a man- 
date for more of the same leadership policy in the months 
ahead. 

To be sure, the Democrats did retain control of Congress in 
the face of an overwhelming Eisenhower sweep. The Demo- 
crats won only nine States out of 48, in the Electoral College, 
but yet won control of the House and the Senate. Such a result 
is unprecedented in our political history. 

But was it a victory for the Democratic Party? 

Today we have narrow control of the House, and nominal 
control of the Senate. We have the responsibility, but do we 
have the power to put through a program of our own, reflect- 
ing our party platform? I doubt it. But we Democrats still 
have the obligation to present such a program and to fight for 
it. 

No, we do not have effective control, nor effective power. 
The Democrats have the committee chairmanships—we have 
Senator Eastland back as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
—but this scarcely represents a consummation at which we 
can stand up and cheer! 

Meanwhile, at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, in the 
White House and in all the Executive Departments, and in the 
regulatory agencies, the Republican Administration can pro- 
pose and dispose. 

We Democrats can propose, but we cannot dispose. Our 
only effective power lies in intelligent and constructive op- 
position. In fact, we are the opposition party. 

So let us examine for a moment the responsibilities of an 
opposition party. What must we do that we have failed to do 
in the past? What is the responsibility of the Democratic 
leadership to the other Democrats of the country, to the public 
at large, to the Nation itself, and to the democratic process? 

I believe that an opposition party has positive responsibili- 
ties. I will list some of them. 

1. The opposition party has a responsibility to provide 
constructive criticism of the proposals of the party in power. 

2. The opposition party has a responsibility to present an 
alternative program which the public can measure against the 
Administration program. 

3. The opposition party has a responsibility to maintain a 
close and constant scrutiny of the acts and attitudes of the 
Executive Departments of Government. 

4. The opposition party has a responsibility to represent 
constantly in the public’ mind a clear alternative to the party in 
power. The choice must be clear. 

5. The opposition party has a responsibility to bring out 
into the open the major issues confronting the Nation—the 
hard and thorny issues which elements in both parties would 
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rather leave alone as being unsafe and uncomfortable for both 
parties—such as civil rights. 

6. The party of opposition has a responsibility to co-operate 
with the party in power in matters of vital interest to insure 
that government will not be paralyzed and will be enabled to 
act to meet vital national needs. 

7. The opposition party has aa obligation to propose new 
ideas, even in advance of proven practicality, to provide the 
basis for public discussion and the incentive to refine these new 
ideas into practical form. 

8. The opposition party must fight vigorously for just causes 
even though there may be little chance of early legislative 
success. 

I have listed eight separate responsibilities of an opposition 
party. Undoubtedly there are others. 

In addition to these eight responsibilities, which really fall 
On any opposition party, there is a special responsibility which 
falls to the Democratic Party as the liberal party, the party of 
the common man, the party with a heart. 

In 1930, Franklin Roosevelt defined what I believe is the 
characteristic attitude of the Democratic Party toward Govern- 
ment. FDR expressed this credo as follows: 

“, .. that progressive Government, by its very terms, must 

be a living and a growing thing, that the battle for it is 

never ending, and that if we let up for one single moment 
or one single year, not merely do we stand still but we fall 
back in the march of civilization.” 

We may well use this definition to measure the performance 
of the Democratic Party in the Congress during the past two 
years. 

What kind of marks would you give the Democratic Party 
for its discharge of all these responsibilities during the past 
two years—its general responsibilities and its special ones? 
Certainly the voting public did not give us very high marks on 
November 6th. 

I think that most of the leadership of the Democratic Party 
has learned from the lessons of November 6th, and of the past 
two years. There are signs to this effect. But some haven't. 
And some cannot or will not. 

We must put principle above so-called party unity. While 
all are welcome to adhere to the Democratic Party, the majority 
philosophy in the Party must prevail. The liberal philosophy of 
our Party must be reflected in the programs the Party advocates. 

For example, the Party must never again turn a deaf ear to 
the pleas for a strong civil rights platform—and an adequate 
civil rights program—just to keep the Southerners satisfied. 

On the issue of civil rights, human justice, and human de- 
cency, it is no longer possible for the Democratic Party to 
temporize or compromise. The hour of decision is near at hand. 
It is later than most people think. 

This brings me to a proposal which I should like to throw 
out for discussion—one which I think holds the answer to at 
least one of the chief problems faced by our Party, now that 
we are the “loyal opposition.” 

The problem is: who defines Democratic Party policy when 
a Republican President occupies the White House? Is it the 
Democratic contingent in Congress? Is it the Speaker of the 
House? The Majority Leader of the Senate? Or the Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee? 

The Democratic leaders in Congress insist that they are the 
ones who speak for the Party. But what about the Democratic 
Governors? And Democratic Mayors? What about our candi- 
date for the Presidency, Adlai Stevenson, and our ex-President, 
Harry Truman, and other great Democrats, like Mrs. Roosevelt? 

Whar about the millions of Democrats whose views are not 
represented in Congress at all? 
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How are the views of all these Democrats to be collated and 
expressed on the great issues of the day? 

President Eisenhower is authorized to speak for all the Re- 
publicans. But nobody is really so authorized to speak for the 
great mass of Democrats. The Democratic leaders in the House 
and Senate have preempted this right. I do not think this is 
either wise or well. 

I therefore propose that the Democratic Party—or whatever 
party is out of power—or both parties, for that matter—be 
urged and authorized to hold annual conferences or conven- 
tions of duly selected delegates to determine the policy and 
program of the party in question for the ensuing year. 

Perhaps a much smaller number of delegates could be named 
for these annual meetings chan for the presidential conven- 
tions. But these conferences should be representative and should 
have the right to define party policy by drawing up a platform 
or set of principles, just as the present national conventions do. 

I think this would do much to improve our party system by 
making it more responsive and more responsible. 

It would cost some money, but I believe the benefit to the 
public and to the cause of democracy would be much more 
than worth the cost. 

The parties in Great Britain hold such conferences every 
year and find them useful to the parties concerned and inform- 
ative to the general public. 

The main problem will be to devise and establish the ma- 
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chinery for the designation of the delegates. 

If such conferences were held, the position of the party 
would be much clearer on the issues. There would be a closer 
relationship between the party and the Congressional contin- 
gent. There would be a greater sense of party responsibility 
among the Democratic members of Congress . . . and among 
other Democratic Party officeholders. 

I do not know whether this proposal will accomplish all that 
I hope for it. But I do see a need for a representative and 
authorized Party gathering to speak for the Party as a whole, 
between quadrennial conventions. The National Committee 
cannot serve this function. Neither can the Democratic contin- 
gent in Congress. 

I suggest that this entire question be submitted to and ex- 
plored by the new National Advisory Committee. 

I have already spoken too long. But I speak from the heart. 
I speak as one who has a great concern for the future of the 
Democratic Party, to which I have belonged and have sup- 
ported all my life. But I have an even greater concern—and 
always have had—for our country, and for the cause of de- 
mocracy. 

In the name of this cause, I urge your continued dedication 
to the concept of which I spoke in the beginning of my re- 
marks tonight—politics based above all on high principle— 
politics based on dedication to the advancement not of our- 
selves, but of our community, State, and Nation. 


e @ 
Soviet Espionage 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNIST PARTY 


By MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES A. WILLOUGHBY, U. S. A., Retired. Author, lecturer and publisher; Chief of Intelligence 
to General Douglas MacArthur 1939-51 


Delivered before the 27th Annual Convention of the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, Washington, D. C., 
January 31, 1957 


based on eyewitness observations, as MacArthur's chief 

of intelligence, in the period of 1939-51. A complete 
documentation, aggregating over a million words, was filed 
with Washington security agencies and certain congressional 
committees, under the title: “A Partial Documentation of 
the Sorge Espionage Case,” printed in Tokyo. 

A condensed, popular version appeared under the title 
“Shanghai Conspiracy” (E. P. Dutton, N. Y., 1952) and some 
reference is again made in my MacArthur: 1941-51 (McGraw 
Hill Co., N. Y., 1954). 

In time of war, military intelligence is concerned with 
observations of the enemy and estimates as to his potential; 
in time of peace, it is concerned with security, sabotage, and 
subversion through a counterintelligence section—a sort of 
military FBI. Based on Tokyo, the field of investigation 
covered communism in Asia and espionage in Japan, under 
Soviet direction. 

We made a number of important discoveries through years 
of painstaking research. We found international Communists, 
including Americans, operating from Shanghai to San Fran- 
cisco. The creeping menace could not be isolated. It reached 
everywhere. It was global and it followed a recognizable 
pattern. 

Under the Potsdam Declaration (as much an instrument 
of folly and evil as the Yalta Conferences which recently 
shocked the world) we were compelled to open up the 
Japanese jails, ostensibly to liberate political prisoners. We 
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also liberated a fine crop of assorted criminals including a 
Russian espionage ring under a fabulous master spy, by the 
name of Richard Sorge. 

The Sorge case is a classic of its kind. It revealed in detail 
how Russian espionage and subversion operate, in a re- 
markable example of infinite patience and global, long- 
range planning. It took the Russian over 20 years to establish 
his cover, his identity, as a roving journalist. In the end they 
succeeded in planting him in the German Embassy in Tokyo, 
as press attaché. Prior to that time, he worked in China, with 
headquarters in Shanghai, with important links with American 
collaborators, supplied by the American Communist Party. 

Sorge’s embassy position gave him access to German high- 
level information. But he also had powerful Japanese col- 
laborators: Hidemi Ozaki who had access to Prince Konoye, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, and Prince Saionji who moved 
in highest social and governmental circles. Communist infil- 
tration in Government is now recognized as almost inevitable. 
We need only recall the cases of Hiss, White, Burgess, 
MacLean, and others. 

The significant point about Prince Saionji, however, is 
the fact that he was associated with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; then and now, he was the head of the Japanese 
Branch. This is where past history meets the present. This 
institute has been under recent congressional investigation. 
The Committee on the Judiciary, of the 82d Congress has 
indicted the institute: “as an instrument of Communist 
policy.” It was used to promote the interest of the Soviet 
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Union, a vehicle to orientate American-Far Eastern policies 
toward Communist objectives. 

Sorge, Saionji, and Ozaki operated exactly in this sense— 
they worked for a collision of Japan and the United States. 
In that respect, they shaped history. Historically, Japan and 
Russia were competitors along the Siberian border. The 
Russians maintained strong forces in Siberia that were badly 
needed in Europe. 

Conversely, certain interests in Washington worked for 
war with Japan. The congressional committee investigating 
the IPR said: “* * * A group of persons operating within 
the ‘Institute of Pacific Relations’ exerted a substantial in- 
fluence on the United States far eastern policy—to orientate 
this policy toward Communist objectives—to accommodate 
Communist ends.” 

The motivation of the Japanese and American branches 
of the IPR were obvious. A Japanese-American war could 
only benefit Russia accommodating Communist ends. It 
worked out that way. In October 1941, the Japanese decided 
to move south toward Manila and Pearl Harbor. This is 
historically important. Freed from a Japanese threat to 
Siberia, Stalin moved his eastern division to the European 
theater and was able to stop Hitler. 

Richard Sorge, the master spy, was fully advised of this 
plan as early as October 1941 and relayed this vital informa- 
tion to Moscow, to Stalin. This message changed the course 
of World War II. We had no such advance warning, and the 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor took place. While a number 
of Americans were associated with Sorge at various times, 
there was no one to warn Washington. Likewise, Stalin made 
it a point not to advise London. Then and there I decided to 
concentrate on Sorge’s American associates. 

Sorge’s greatest triumph was short-lived. The October 
message was his last. He was arrested by the Japanese police, 
as well as some members of his ring, his principal Japanese 
assistant Ozaki, and Klausen, his radio operator. His trans- 
mitter was moved frequently. It is typical of the IPR ramifi- 
cations, that one Gunther Stein, a British journalist of the 
Manchester Guardian and an IPR member, sheltered Sorge’s 
apparatus for some time. 

In the period 1941-44 (when he was executed) Sorge 
wrote a revealing set of personal memoirs; he never doubted 
that his Russian masters would bail him out. When they 
failed to rescue him, he wrote quite openly. The trial record, 
as well as the more important memoirs, were seized by me. 
A study of Sorge’s papers led us straight to China, to Shanghai. 
There I was able to obtain a fairly complete file of the Shang- 
hai International Police, a British and French prewar in- 
stitution. 

We found evidence of the communization of China, as a 
long-range plan, directed by the Third International, the 
Soviet apparatus for foreign subversion. More than 20 years 
ago, the American Communist Party sent their highest 
officials to China: Earl Browder, Eugene Dennis, W. Haskell, 
J. H. Dolson, George Hardy, etc. The master plan was traced 
to an even earlier period, to a conference in Hankow, at- 
tended by British, French, Indian, and German delegates. 

Following the general Communist pattern, applied in every 
country, Earl Browder established a front organization, the 

Pan Pacific Trade Union Secretariat. We have many such 
fronts in the United States. Under innocuous titles, their 
business is sabotage and subversion. Browder’s work followed 
a well-defined pattern: 

I. Infiltration of labor unions in key industries. 

II. Organization of maritime and dock workers. 

Ill. Formation of goon squads, for riots and plant sabotage. 
From industrial disorder to revolution is only a short step. 
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The Soviets actually conduct special schools to train these 
agitators, the expert leaders of future fifth columns. That's 
how it was done in Spain, Greece, Korea, British Guiana, and 
Guatemala. The loot now behind the Iron Curvain was ac- 
quired by these postgraduates in treason and revolution 
Tonkin and North Korea are the latest examples. 

The virus of communism works slowly. The dates when 
these American Commies gained their spurs in China may 
sound like ancient history—but they are still with us: Earl 
Browder became the Secretary General of the American Com- 
munist Party. He was succeeded by Eugene Dennis, who 
worked with Sorge in Shanghai under the alias of Paul 
Walsh. H. T. Dolson operated for years in Cincinnati until 
the FBI picked him up recently in their arrest of second- 
string Communist leaders—and there were many others. But 
there was no one to warn about Pearl Harbor. It had to happen 
because it suited Russia’s interest. 

As we began to track down these people, we ran across a 
woman, the late Agnes Smedley. She had worked with Sorge 
in China in 1935. She was a writer of Communist literature, 
known as such for years. An intimate of the Chinese General 
Chu-Teh, she accompanied him and his army in their retreat 
from Chiang Kai-shek, in the thirties. She wrote a book 
about it. Her dedication read: “To my blood brothers of the 
Ninth Red Army.” 

What made her interesting is that she turned out to be a 
protegee of Harold Ickes, a former Secretary of the Interior. 
There is some agitation, at this time, about leftist leanings 
of certain tax-exempt foundations. It is no surprise, that 
Miss Smedley enjoyed the opulent benefits of such a foun- 
dation. 

Tokyo developed the Sorge material over a period of years. 
By 1949, we have filed something like a million words. The 
documentation was complete, incontestable, checked by the 
best legal talent available to MacArthur's Headquarters. Copies 
were filed with certain congressional committees and the FBI. 

After waiting for 3 years, the War Department released 
a minor part of this story. It became an overnight journalistic 
sensation. The press was waiting for details which Tokyo 
was entirely able to furnish. Suddenly, an incredulous Tokyo 
Headquarters learned that Washington had repudiated its 
own release. 

The Army Public Relations officer stated flatly: “We have 
no proof to back up the charges against Miss Smedley. No 
names should have been used.” He must have known of the 
successive Tokyo reports. What pressures induced him to 
deny their existence? But there was worse to come: the 
Secretary of War himself took up the cudgels in behalf 
of Miss Smedley. On February 27, 1949, he appeared on 
Meet the Press and said: “The spy release was made inad- 
vertently. The Army should run for cover.” He must have 
known of the successive Tokyo reports. What pressures in- 
duced Secretary Royall to repudiate his own release and the 
reports of a commander of the caliber of MacArthur? We 
challenged the Secretary at once in an open broadcast. Miss 
Smedley, whom the Communist Party used as a feminine 
front, was sufficiently encouraged to sue for libel, accepted 
promptly and she lapsed into prudent silence. 

Then Harold Ickes got into the act. This crafty politician 
(who hated MacArthur for some obscure reason) pub- 
lished a syndicated column, at the time. He delighted in 
being known as “the old curmudgeon,” a completely phony 
phrase, suggesting rugged homespun, cantankerous honesty. 
He orated: “* * * No one who knows Miss Smedley would 
ever accuse this courageous, intelligent American citizen to 
stoop to spy for any country—not even her own, to which 
she is so deeply attached.” 
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All these alarms were sufficient to scare the press away 
from a story that Washington itself apparently repudiated. 
By these maneuvers, the early exposure of international com- 
munism, involving American Communist Party, was dis- 
couraged, stopped, emasculated. 

Ar this point, indignant congressional committees stepped 
in. The House Un-American Activities Committee issued a 
subpoena for Smedley. They found that she had skipped 
the country, although there was a clamp on her passport 
and was finally traced to England. Gunther Stein, who had 
harbored Sorge’s radio transmitter, also vanished at the same 
time. 

In England, Smedley was engaged in writing a biography 
of her friend General Chu-Teh who also happened to be the 
Red commander of Chinese “volunteers” in Korea. When the 
committee applied pressure to compel Smedley’s return for 
restimony, she died in London under mysterious circum- 
stances, which must be regarded as an astonishing “coincidence 
in timing” and silenced her forever. 

Indicative of her real feeling for America Smedley left 
her residuary estate to General Chu-Teh, the Chinese Com- 
munist commander, as “sole heir of royalties due from pub- 
lished works, United States Government bonds, and anything 
of value.” Her will ordered her body cremated and her ashes 
flown to China, to General Chu-Teh, “there to be laid to 
rest at any place designated by him.” Events have a con- 
clusive way of answering Ickes and Royall. 

The ashes of Ickes’ protege were placed in a magnificent 
marble shrine, especially erected in her honor by the Red 
Chinese Government. This was a tell-tale distinction for an 
American citizen, at a time when United States troops were 
piling up their dead on the dismal battlefields of North Korea. 
Suggestive of the incredible geographical range of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, I saw a recent picture of Smedley’s shrine. 
| spotted several individuals: D. D. Cosamby, head of an 
Indian delegation; Rewi Alley from New Zealand, and one 
Dr. John A. Kingsbury, a former relief administrator of the 
city of New York. I naturally raise the question of what 
Kingsbury was doing in China, at a time when the conscripts 
of his own Queens and the Bronx were fighting Chinese 
Reds in Korea. 

The story is frustrating and somehow futile, except for 
the superb and relentless work of congressional committees, 
bipartisan committees who have done effective work in ex- 
posing the Communists, the local fellowtravelers and the 
gullible liberal stooges. As far as my own efforts are con- 
cerned, I am reminded of an oriental saying: “It is better to 
fail in a cause that must ultimately succeed, than to succeed 
in a cause that must ultimately fail.” 

(a) It is evident in my report that congressional com- 
mittees intervened successfully. This applies especially to 
two major committees, the House Un-American Activities 
and the ate Subcommittee on the Judiciary. Over the years, 
these co. mittees have dug deeply into the Communist cor- 
spiracy; completely bipartisan, they have performed a brilliant 
chough herculean job. Their reports are a goldmine of 
useful information. They have succeeded in exposing hun- 
dreds of Communists and their liberal stooges, from Alger 
Hiss to the Rosenbergs. In cooperation with the FBI, they 
work with small staff and modest appropriations, compared 
with the millions that are poured into Socialist, cripto- 
Communist channels by tax-exempt foundations. 

(b) The chairman of these committees have had a rough 
tume, notably Senators MCCARTHY and JENNER. There is an 
obvious parallel between the protection Agnes Smedley en- 
joyed and the furtive cast of Major Peress’ promotion. This 
protection, incidental or calculated works only for the benefit 
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of Communist agents, sympathizers, and fellow travellers. 
This trend toward protection has lately become apparent in 
certain Federal court actions. The evolution is as interesting 
as it is disturbing. The recent trials and convictions of top- 
flight Communists—and we must regard them as the hand- 
picked representatives of Moscow, the American Politburo, 
Russian trained to take over the United States—have been 
based on the so-called Security Act of 1950. The act has 
teeth in it and the Communists of every hue have ample 
reason to fear it. 

(c) In October 1955, the Supreme Court received a 
petition to repeal the Security Act; it was signed by 360 
signators. This group of alleged outstanding American citizens 
contained a sprinkling of card-holding Commies, a fine 
collection of fifth-amendment refugees, a large number of 
veteran Communist fronters, and the usual appendage of 
gullible joiners that will sign anything. The press reported: 
Rev. Dr. Elliott White, Episcopal clergyman; William Patt- 
son, veteran Communist Party leader; James W. Ford, peren- 
nial vice-presidential candidate on the Communist Party 
ticket; Prof. E. D. Burgums of New York University; Angus 
Cameron and Albert E. Kahn, the publishers of Harvey 
Matusow, etc. It will come as no surprise for the cognoscenti, 
that this phony petition was reinforced, around Christmas 
time, by a personal letter of Eleanor Roosevelt’s to President 
Eisenhower. 

(d) It is not established that the learned judges were 
impressed by this spurious, tainted petition. However, right 
on its heels, there followed a series of juridical decisions which 
were of great comfort to Communist agitators while adversely 
impeding anti-Communist law enforcement. The Court did 
not repeal the Smith Act under which prominent Communists 
have been successfully prosecuted, but they held that the act 
precludes State sedition laws that have run for many years. 
The case centered around the conviction in the courts of 
Pennsylvania of a notorious Communist agent, one Steve 
Nelson. He can be termed an American Richard Sorge; in- 
deed, he was associated with the same Shanghai spy ring. 

(e) Nelson is a trained Communist, a graduate of the 
Lenin School, Moscow, center of treason, subversion, and 
sabotage. The alumni operate all over the world. Nelson was 
in Shangha? in 1933 under orders of the Comintern. He 
appeared inevitably in the Spanish Civil War (1936-39), as 
the political commissar of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
composed of American volunteers to fight in Spain. On his 
return to the States, Nelson became a top official on the board 
of the American Communist Party. Operating in California, 
he established contact in 1943, with the Russian consulate 
in San Francisco, and specialized in the acquisition of top- 
secret atomic information that was relayed to Moscow; Nelson 
is no better nor worse than the Rosenbergs but seems to have 
a charmed life. He was finally apprehended in Pennsylvania 
and was tried and convicted under the State sedition laws. The 
Supreme Court set aside his sentence and no one knows how 
long a retrial will drag on. 

(f) The latest link in what could be considered an inci- 
dental chain of events occurred only a few days ago. On 
January 28, 1957, the press reported that the FBI closed 
in on another Russian espionage ring, directed by a Soviet 
Embassy official, operated by East European immigrants, an 
ethnic group that has furnished the largest percentage of 
agitators and Communists who can combine the benefits 
of American citizenship with the betrayal of their refuge and 
their neighbors. The FBI worked years on that case with the 
infinite patience and precision for which this famous agency 
is known. It is merely a repetition of the Sorge case: Hang 
one spy and another steps in his shoes, the ranks are filled 
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by these soldiers of the night and the war goes on. One more 
proof that international communism wages war against 
Western civilization relentlessly, without pause, without 
pity, without compunction. 

Almost on the same day that the FBI disclosed their 
arrests, in the shadow of the U. N. glass house, the Supreme 
Court in Washington ordered a new trial for a convicted Com- 
munist, an old-time operator in the same category as Nelson, 
probably part of the American Communist hierarchy that is 
slated to rule the Soviet Republics of North America, in an 
orgy of blood and terror, as they have ruled Hungary, from 
Bela Kun to Rakosy. 
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We have here a shocking juxtaposition of highly efficient 
police investigations, consuming years of patient surveillance, 
practically nullified in a ruling of a few minutes by a Court 
that is rapidly piling up juridical precedents, that give aid 
and comfort to international traitors, in ivory-towered de- 
cisions that apparently take no cognizance of the clear, world- 
wide evidence of the Russian conspiracy that will destroy the 
very basis.on which the security of the Court rests. Perhaps, 
the learned judges will face realities or find an opportunity 
to continue their hair-splitting legalism behind the barbed 
wires of a Russian concentration camp. 


For Better Administration of Justice 


THE LOCAL CRIMINAL COURT 
By ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT, Chief Justice of New Jersey 
Delivered at the Thirteenth General Assembly of the States, Chicago, Illinois, December 7, 1956 


indeed a very great pleasure. Frank Bane told me that 

on this occasion I would have the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the legislative brains of the country. This is an 
opportunity that will probably never come again, so I welcome 
it. I promise—as I always do when I get up and make a speech 
—that I am going to stick within my time limit. When I re- 
tire from office, whatever else they may say about me, they 
will never be able to say “He went five minutes overtime.” I 
have suffered too much, myself, from that sort of thing to in- 
flict it on anyone else. 

In your busy lives, when you have so many problems con- 
fronting you of a legislative nature, I wonder if you stop to 
think how little it is that the average citizen really wants— 
and, I may add—or gets. I suppose the thing that he wants 
most is to know (as regards the law) that he is going to be 
reasonably safe in life and property, through the enforcement 
of the criminal law, and that if he has to go to court by reason 
of some difficulty concerning his own person or property, he 
is going to get a fair trial, and get it without undue delay. 

After all, that is not too much for the average citizen to ex- 
pect, and yet I wonder if we realize how often it is that he 
fails to get it. I wonder, too, if we realize how simple and in- 
expensive it would be to make good any of the existing short- 
comings of the courts. I would like to address myself to that 
topic along three different facets. 


M: TOASTMASTER and ladies and gentlemen, this is 


THE Most IMPORTANT COURT 


First, I should like to speak of what I regard as the most im- 
portant court in the country, and I refer, of course, to the 
local criminal court of first instance, whether it is known as 
the justice of the peace court or the police court or the munici- 
pal court or whatever name it may be known by, because I 
really believe that this court, in all of its branches throughout 
the country, is by all odds the most important court that we 
have, and, incidentally, it is the most neglected court. 

Last year 38,200 people were killed on the highways, and 
the estimate for this year is 40,000. We get tremendously ex- 
cited over the loss of life in Hungary, but why don’t we get 
equally excited over the equally unneeded, unnecessary loss of 
life in this country? 

In addition to that, there were 1,350,000 accidents, causing 
the crippling of individuals short of death, and $1.7 billion 
worth of property destroyed last year by automobile accidents. 





The aggregate over all was four billion—four billion, 1 mean 
it—four billion, five hundred million in direct and indirect 
effects of traffic accidents. 

But that is not what I am here to talk about today. The 
important thing for us to know is the effect that these lowly 
criminal courts, as so many people call them, are having on 
American life and American respect for law. 

Let me make it as definite as I can. Last year, in New Jersey 
alone, one person out of every five went to the traffic courts 
and paid his respects to those courts to the tune of six million 
dollars, in one rather small state. 


Court Fees 

It is what those people see in the traffic courts, the police 
courts, the municipal courts and justice of the peace courts 
that alarms me. Most of those courts are run in a very happy- 
go-lucky, sadly outmoded manner. In the first place, 1 don’t see 
how either you or I can have much respect for a court in which 
the judge’s fees depend on the “take” from the defendants, 
and in most of the justice of the peace courts of this country, 
the fees of the judge are paid out of what the defendant pays. 
In other words, the judge has a personal stake in the outcome 
of every case. We wouldn't tolerate that for a minute in any 
general court in the state, not to mention the Supreme Court. 
Why do we put up with it in our justice of the peace courts? 
That can easily be changed by simple statute. 


Trafic Tickets ‘ 


The second thing that strikes me as so peculiar is that all 
over this country, if you talk to any superintendent of state 
police or motor vehicle commissioner, and get them talking. 
frankly, they will admit to you that in almost all the courts 
of the state there is an institution popularly known as “ticket- 
fixing.” If you get a ticket for some violation, you take it 
around to the local political leader and he goes around and 
fixes it with the chief of police or police officer, or even with 
the judge. Well, the result is that all of the people who could 
go to the police court and accomplish that can not have any 
respect for the local court. They can’t have. They rightly sus- 
pect, too—though it is not true in fact, I believe—that all 
other courts are subject to a similar “fix.” 

It is really a terrible, outrageous custom. It is easily cured 
by a simple rule of court or statute. All you have to do is put 
into effect a non-fixable traffic violations ticket. The original 
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goes to the court, a copy goes to the police chief, a copy goes 
to the police officer serving it, and a copy goes to the defendant 
who is being served with it. To fix that, you have to fix three 
different people. It’s hardly worth while to set out to fix three 
different people, especially if the penalty is 30 days in jail for 
contempt of court, without a jury trial. 

So what has happened? Well, I can tell you. In Newark, 
New Jersey, in the last quarter before this rule went into 
effect, there were 14,529 people who didn’t pay any attention 
to their tickets. They were fixed. After the new traffic ticket 
went into effect, in the corresponding quarter of the next year, 
there were only 607 tickets that were not answered, and they 


were all issued to motorists from other states who did not in- 
tend to come back through New Jersey. 

Ladies and gentlemen, think of the effect on respect for law 
brought about by that one simple institution of a non-fixable 
traflic ticket! And law is what we depend on for the mainte- 
nance of our whole system of government. 

Now, strange as it may seem, there is only one state that 
has such a non-fixable traffic court ticket. There are various 
parts of other states that have it, and there are numerous cities 


in other states that have it, but no other entire state has it. I 
often wonder why—and I don’t like what I think when I 
wonder why. 

[ was coming out of the State House Annex one day after 
this new ticket system had been in effect for about three 
months, and a gentleman approached me and introduced him- 
self, and said: “You don’t know me, but you have changed my 
entire course of life. No longer do I have to go out, night after 
night, and fix tickets for my constituents all over the country. 
My wife thinks you're the greatest man in the state, and when 
you decide to run for Governor”"—(which I'm not going to 
do) —"“you'll get the backing of our whole family.” 

I said, “Why did you do a thing like that when you know 
it's illegal?” He said, “Well, I'm one of the Democratic leaders 
of Trenton, and if I didn’t do it, my Republican counterpart 
would do it, and he'd get these votes away from me. Now you 
have taken away all the necessity for that.” 

I submit, ladies and gentlemen, that to make the traffic 
courts self-respecting, we need very much to have a non-fixable 
traffic ticket. I suggest that with these two simple changes in 
the various states, you can do more to promote respect for law 
and our American system of government than you possibly 
can by any other means, and they are easily available. 


ENFORCING THE CRIMINAL LAW 

I'd like to go on with my second problem and speak just a 
word about the enforcement of the criminal law. 

I had relatively little experience myself as a criminal lawyer, 
and what I have learned I have learned since I have been a 
judge over the last nine years, but really, when it comes to the 
enforcement of the criminal law, the state doesn’t have a 
chance, the country over. The state doesn’t have a chance, 
and for two or three very simple and easily curable reasons. 


Full Time Prosecutors 

First of all, by and large, all of our prosecutors or district 
attorneys, or whatever you call them, are part-time officers. 
They divide their time between prosecuting cases for the state 
and their private practice. Now, no man can serve two masters. 
The criminals are working full time. If the district attorney 
or prosecutor is only part-time, the state is bound to lose. 


A Statewide System 

Che most economical money that you could spend, the most 
efficient money you could spend, would be to make your 
prosecutors—at least in the larger communities—be recruited 
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from the practice of law, as your judges are. Might I also sug- 
gest that all of the district attorneys should be welded into a 
statewide system, cooperating with each other under some 
recognized official such as the Attorney General. I don’t care 
who he is, whether he is appointed by the Governor or elected 
or chosen by the legislature, just so all the prosecutors co- 
operate under his supervision. 


A Training School 

The third thing that we need, above all, is a training school 
for our police and our detectives and our prosecutor's officers. 

With those three simple things—which would cost rela- 
tively small amounts of money—we can transform our system 
of enforcement of criminal law from something that is very 
mediocre—if not worse—into something that at least is 
passably good. 

In other words, in this field I am not asking any counsel 
of perfection. I am simply suggesting two or three simple ways 
of making life more safe in our cities and in the country than 
it is now. We mustn't imagine that all crime emanates from 
the city. If there is any one lesson to be learned from the in- 
vestigations of the Kefauver committee, it is that there is as 
much skullduggery going on in the smaller towns as there is 
in the larger cities. 


ADMINISTERING CIVIL JUSTICE 
Now I come to my third and final point. When we speak 
of the improvement of the administration of justice, every- 
body largely thinks of civil justice. That is because we live in 
an industrial, commercial civilization where our thoughts are 
on our civil rights much more than they are on the enforce- 
ment of the criminal laws. 


Business Management 

These days we hear very much of the deficiencies in the en- 
forcement of civil justice, chiefly because of the law’s delays. 
That is what irks the public more than anything else because, 
in practically all of the large cities, the civil dockets are three 
and four and even five years in arrears. Why ©»uld that be? 
It is so because we have never given ar~ wn to the de- 
velopment of a businesslike organizat:va a the courts of most 
of the states. It has only been within the last ten years that 
any of the courts have had business management and even to- 
day there are only seventeen of them with anything approach- 
ing business management and organization. 

In practically none of the states—well, I'll say in not over 
five states—are there provisions for transferring judges who 
are not busy to courts where there is an overflow of work Why 
shouldn't we have that in every state? You would hav. it in 
any business that hoped to prevent bankruptcy. Why not in 
the courts, one of our biggest statewide businesses? 

It is only in these seventeen states that I mentioned as hav- 
ing something approaching business management that we have 
anything in the way of adequate statistics, telling us what is 
going on in the states—what courts are overworked, what 
courts are underworked—so that one will have an idea of 
where judges should be sent to carry on this work. 


Pretrial Conferences 

In only a few states do we have modern methods of trial. 
Let me illustrate. A case is called for trial at the courthouse. 
The plaintiff's lawyer has a great many cases, and the defend- 
ant’s lawyer probably has still more. They rush off to the 
courthouse, and on the way they read the pleadings in the 
case and find out what it’s all about. You'd be surprised how 
often just this happens. Neither side will know the adversary’s 
case, and in many instances they won't know their own case, 
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so the trials are just about what you might expect in such 
circumstances. 

How does the pretrial conference work in the states where it 
has been tried? The plaintiff's lawyer would like to know 
what the defendant’s case is about, so he serves him and his 
witnesses with demand for depositions before trial. He finds 
out what the case is about. The defendant's lawyer does the 
same thing. Then they appear before the judge at a pretrial 
conference, and every effort is made by the judge to simplify 
the issues, to get ther. right dowa to common sense. A plead- 
ing which may take up two or three pages is condensed by 
the judge to four or five or six lines, setting out what issues 
of law are to be decided. Then he tries to get counsel to agree 
to all of the facts that they can agree on. 

If it is an automobile accident case (as about half of them 
are), and the main cause of action is loss of a limb, but there 
is also incidentally an automobile tire that blew out, the judge 
will say: “You may agree on $50 for the new tire”’—or what- 
ever the amount may be—"so we don’t have to call experts 
on damages to the car, and we'll concentrate our efforts on 
the damage to the individual.” What is the result? The re- 
sult is that three cases out of four get settled as soon as each 
side knows what the controversy is all about. Those cases that 
do go to trial are better tried, in less time, and more effectively, 
so that less cases are carried up on appeal. That is what the 
pretrial conference will do in helping to clean the docket. 

It was our experience in New Jersey, where we had been 
three or four years behind in our litigation in 1948, that with 
the use of the pretrial conference and sending the judges 
where they were needed, within a period of a year, every case 
in the state was being tried within six months after it was 
started. That’s about as early as you can hope to have a trial. 
You can’t have a trial while the blood is still flowing; you have 
to wait for the extent of the accident to be revealed. 


Avoiding Technicalities 

There is also another element to be considered. There are 
always certain lawyers in every community who are experts 
on technicalities. They know all the technical rules to frus- 
trate justice, and there’s nothing you can do about them. Some 
men are born with that kind of mind, and they just love that 
sort of thing. Whether you are lawyers or not, you know who 
they are. They have well known reputations. 

If you have a case you don’t want to try, you go to that 
kind of lawyer. In every case there is always one side that is 
not in a hurry to get on with the trial and wants delay. If you 
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will get a court to adopt some very simple rules, avoiding 
technicalities, you will have done a great deal to promote jus- 
tice and to reduce congestion and the number of cases that are 
in arrears. 

These matters that I mention are not at all complicated. 
They can all be accomplished in the course of three months by 
any legislature or by any court wich authority to do it, with the 
result that within a year—definitely within a year—the lists in 
any state can be reduced to where you get your trial in six 
or seven months instead of these periods of three, four and five 
years. 

It’s as simple as that. When I say that any state can do it, I 
know. I know from our experience in our own state. Our 
state is the most conservative in the United States. They learn 
new ideas in the law harder there than in any other state, and 
if it can be done there, then I certainly believe, without fear of 
contradiction, that it can be done in any other state. 

You have to help the judges and lawyers do it. Your judges 
won't like it at first. The lawyers won't like it, but the public 
will love it. And when it comes to choosing between seventy- 
five or one hundred judges and five or six thousand lawyers and 
five million people, well, the presiding judge would be fool- 
ish if he didn’t consider the interests of five or six million 
people, comprising the body of citizens of the state. 


THEY ARE SIMPLE AND THEY WORK 

I have told you the essence of law reform in very simple 
form. There are a lot of refinements, but that is really all there 
is to this involved process of which we hear so much—of law 
reform, and improving the administration of justice. My friend, 
Frank Bane, tells me this group can do anything in the state 
legislatures. I hope that when you go back to work, instead of 
being exclusively involved in these overwhelming problems 
as to where you are going to get water, where you're going to 
get taxes, and where you're going to get all the other things, 
you will just put through these six or eight simple ideas that 
I have recommended. I recommend them because they work. 
And you can be absolutely sure that the people are going to 
re-elect you next year if you do it, but if they find out you 
could have done it and didn’t, well, I don’t know what they 
will do. Some of them will vote for you just out of habit, I 
suppose. But they ought to know what it is all about. These 
things, ladies and gentlemen, are so simple, so easy, so effective 
and so inexpensive that I hope you will give them your 
support. 

Thank you very much. 


The Euratom Treaty 
THE COMMON EUROPEAN MARKET 
By GUY MOLLET, Premier and President of the Council of Mimisters of the Republic of France 


Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., February 27, 1957 


IGHTEEN MONTHS ago, you welcomed me in this 

very same room as the President of the European 

Council and as the leader of a great party. Today, as 
head of the French Government, I will have no difficulty in 
using the same language as I did then. 

Today also, though it is not as easy for a Prime Minister as 
for an ordinary citizen to speak freely, I would like to talk to 
you frankly and with an open heart as I have just done with 
the President of the United States. I have outlined to him 


what we are doing in France at this moment and what are our 
worries and our preoccupations which, in many cases, are also 
his worries and his preoccupations. 

At length the President has questionec about Europe 
for which his interest is unfailing. I was .. »y to be able to 
let him know of the importance and of the s, zed of our latest 
achievements. 

Eight days ago, for the first time in the history of Europe, 
six European Prime Ministers met in Paris at the invitation of 
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France. Together we have settled the last difficulties concerning 
the Euratom Treaty and that of the common European market. 
We took also a capital decision: to associate Europe with the 
territories of Black Africa which today are linked with Bel- 
gium and France. 

Euratom means pooling together the atomic destinies of our 
six countries. The European common market means doing 
away with the customs barriers, harmonizing the social legisla- 
tion and coordinating the economic policies of the six coun- 
tries so as to constitute a vast market of 165 million consumers 
where, as in the United States, goods, products, and persons 
will move about freely. In associating the overseas territories of 
our countries with this market, the road is open to the union 
of Europe and Africa, to what we are beginning to call 
Eurafrica. 

My two essential objectives have always been Franco-Ger- 
man reconciliation and the European Union. By building 
Europe upor a firm Franco-German entente, we shape in 
prosperity and in peace the destiny of generations to come. 

In the atomic age, to speak of rivalry between France and 
Germany is meaningless. The Saar problem had been poison- 
ing our relations for decades. I found in Chancellor Adenauer 
a keen sense of the superior interest of our two countries and 
of Europe, which made possible a just settlement while giving 
a new impulse to European unification. 

Through unity alone can our countries of continental 
Europe find again a true independence; alone a united Europe 
can also guarantee that the Atlantic Alliance will be lasting 
and strong. The relations between Europe and the United 
States will then be able to develop on a basis of true equality. 
Nothing can be lasting in the world that is not based upon 
equality and free cooperation. 

Between the United States and Europe we must establish a 
real partnership, that is to say an entente which will not be a 
one-way street but will provide for a mutually advantageous 
two-way traffic. I have emphasized this point to President 
Eisenhower who has also assured me that such an association 
on a basis of equality was the aim of his policy. 

The recent visit of the three wise men of Euratom has 
demonstrated what, in the vital field of the atom, the associa- 
tion of Europe and the United States will be. You have ex- 
pressed your readiness to provide enriched uranium to Europe, 
which is in need of it for launching a vast program of nuclear 
energy. This program, we shall be the only ones to carry it out 
on such a wide scale. It will lead to considerable technical 
progress, and we shall extend its benefits to you. To the aid 
which you have so generously granted to our countries will 
succeed a mutual aid between the two continents for more 
prosperity and happiness. 

The union of European peoples will also provice, beyond 
the Iron Curtain, a reason for hope and encouragement to all 
these men whose will for freedom has not been bent by years 
of slavery. 

The European community, as soon as it was established, de- 
cided to play the card of Africa. Africa is the first domain 
where a common European policy will be applied: Our objec- 
tive is to mobilize the industrial power of the whole of Europe 
to provide the social progress and technical equipment needed 
by Africa. 

At the same time, France is proceeding with revolutionary 
changes in her overseas territories. She is giving to their 
peoples the right to look after their own affairs in accordance 
with democratic principles and within the framework of a 
freely accepted union. Next March 31, elections will give to 
the populations of the whole of French Black Africa the op- 
portunity to choose, in complete freedom and equality, their 
representatives to the territorial assemblies which, in turn, will 
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designate the Ministers who will be entrusted with the task 
of administrating those territories. In studying the situation 
now obtaining in the autonomous Republic of Togoland, the 
United Nations have recognized the value of these new in- 
stitutions. 

In any case, France refuses to preserve her overseas terri- 
tories as a private hunting ground. Without relaxing her own 
effort for their development, she now throws open to them 
the doors of Europe, which is their best chance. To a narrow 
nationalism and to communism, which so often act together 
as if they were accomplices, we offer the only remedy, the 
formation between Europe and Africa of a vast community of 
free peoples, helping one another for their mutual benefit and 
for their common prosperity. 

The President spoke to me of the Atlantic Alliance. We 
recorded the fact that it remains one of the foundations of the 
policy of our two countries. It may even appear more impor- 
tant to us today than when it was established 7 years ago. Alone 
it can guarantee freedom in the future as it has already saved 
it in the past. Any breach in this alliance would at once be 
exploited by our enemies. 

The Atlantic organization is political as well as military, 
perhaps even more so. I have come here to help make our 
political solidarity as strong as our military alliance. It is be- 
yond thinking that, as Allies, united against a common peril in 
Europe, we could be divided in the face of this same peril, 
however more insidious, in Asia and in Africa. Our solidarity 
can and must assert itself in every domain and in every part of 
the world. Our conversations have helped us realize this is a 
necessity. 

With frankness I outlined to President Eisenhower my 
preoccupations about the defense of Europe. Thanks to his 
action when he was the head of SHAPE and to that of his 
successors, a strong Atlantic force has been set up: To balance 
the enormous mass of the Soviet divisions on the European 
peninsula, the United States, Canada and Great Britain have 
accepted to station part of their forces on the continent. 

The presence of Gl’s on our soil imposes upon you, our 
American friends, a sacrifice for which France is deeply 
thankful. It has for us an exceptional importance. As head of 
the French Government, I can repeat all that I have said to you 
on this score in 1955. 

If in 1914 or in 1939 there had been thousands of American 
soldiers on the European continent, neither William the Second 
nor Hitler would have started a war. They would have known 
that, from the very first, the mighty United States would have 
been against them. Today, because of the physical presence of 
your GI's and of British and Canadian soldiers, the Soviet 
Union cannot have the slightest doubt as to the consequences 
of an aggression. The presence of your soldiers is in a way the 
political deterrent within the Atlantic Pact. 

From my point of view, the Atlantic Pact requires more 
than ever a perfect entente between the allied nations insofar 
as both strategy and tactics are concerned. It requires that de- 
cisions be taken in common as soon as it comes to questions of 
effectives and of armaments. Technical progress may create 
new problems in these fields but they must be solved in com- 
plete solidarity. 

From the President I have received formal assurances about 
the United States policy in this respect. I have received them 
with joy. As long as the Soviet Union knows that the reply 
to an attack in Europe will be a general war and the massive 
intervention of the United States forces side by side with the 
united European peoples, that is to say total destruction for 
the Soviet Union and for the Communist ideology, there will 
not be a third world war. 

I would like to say now a few words about a purely 
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French problem but one that has such a special importance 
for us that I want to inform you about it, personally. I mean 
Algeria. I have warmly thanked the President for the efficient 
and trusting support given us during the United Nations 
debate. Thanks to this support, an intervention in domestic 
affairs, contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and 
which would have delayed the realization of peace, was 
avoided. 

You have helped us in New York, but now you are waiting 
for us to act. You are afraid we might be backward colonialists. 
Let us speak frankly. To us, the liberation of man, that is to 
say the personal liberation of each individual, is more im- 
portant than a pseudo national sovereignty, which too often 
results in political or social regression, and which would mean, 
in the case of Algeria, the oppression or even the eviction of 
1,200,000 Algerians of European origin by a mass of 8 million 
Moslems. 

The Algerians of European extraction settled in that coun- 
try in 1830, at a time when there were only 24 States in the 
United States. These people have their families in Algeria. 
They have buried their dead there. Algeria is their country. 
Our task is therefore to establish a coexistence and a collabo- 
ration between the European community and the Moslem one, 
so that neither can dominate the other. This is not easy. It is 
much simpler indeed to use violence and to fan the fires of 
fanaticism and xenophobia. But since when has democracy 
been an easy solution? 

We propose a cease-fire without any preliminary political 
condition. In order to determine the general terms of this 
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cease-fire, the Government is ready to enter into official and 
direct contacts with those who are fighting. 


The fighting will stop so that every one may vote according 
to the dictates of his conscience. In the 3 months which will 
follow the cease-fire, free elections to a single assembly will 
be organized. We will invite the representatives of the demo- 
cractic nations to come to Algeria to observe the perfectly 
honest and aboveboard manner in which these elections will 
be conducted. Free elections are the very foundation of 
democracy. 

It is with these elected representatives of Algeria, no matter 
what their political views may be, that we will discuss the 
future organization of Algeria. This organization will result 
from an understanding between all the interested parties, that 
is to say the peoples of Algeria and of the whole of France. 


Such are the measures we are ready to apply at this time. 
I believe you will agree that we cannot do this alone. Our 
adversaries now have the floor. We offer them a cease-fire: Are 
they willing to give up violence? We propose that free elec- 
tions be held, in the presence of observers from free nations. 
and that immediate talks be entered into with the elected 
representatives of the Algerian people: Why have they turned 
their backs on such proposals up to now? France will not be 
discouraged. She will multiply her initiatives in order to con- 
vince all the citizens of Algeria that all she seeks is peace and 
justice. 

Of course, the President and I have broached the subject 
of the Middle East. Without concealing our disagreements of 
the past months, we have recorded that our respective positions 
have always been clear-cut so that our mutual confidence has 
remained unchanged. We have one common purpose, which is 
the restoration of a lasting peace in the Middle East, a peace 
based on justice and international law. 
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The worst possible formula would be to return purely and 
simply to the situation as it existed prior to the so-called 
Israelian aggression. This would even constitute a crime 
against peace. All of us have had the weakness, for 8 years, to 
allow disturbances to develop and to accept an undeclared 
war, as the United Nations’ resolutions were repeatedly 
flaunted. Our peoples would not allow us to repeat the same 
tragic error. 

We must strike at the very factors of this state of tension, 
at all the factors. A piece-meal or temporary solution in the 
Middle East will always be a bad solution. Some of the factors 
of the present situation are geographic, others are purely 
political. 

The first of these geographic factors concerns the frontier 
of Israel and in fact the very existence of the State of Israel. 
Let us not forget that Israel, encircled as it is by ill-intentioned 
neighbors and subjected to repeated aggressions chiefly in- 
stigated by Egypt, was forced to resort to its elementary right 
of self-defense. I refuse to brand this State as an aggressor. 

Israel was born under the auspices of the United Nations. It 
is entitled to have the question of its frontiers definitely settled 
and its territorial integrity guaranteed. At the same time this 
problem is settled, the problem of the Arab refugees as in 
Gaza, until yesterday a base for attacks against Israel, must 
also be settled. 

The second of these factors is the Gulf of Aqaba. Bordered 
by four States, the Gulf of Aqaba is an international waterway. 
To guarantee free passage through the Tiran Strait and thus to 
prevent the choking of Israel, is nothing but implementing 
international law. 

The third factor is the Suez Canal. The deliberate sabotage 
of the canal by Egypt without any military justification, as 
well as the blackmail of the past 2 months with respect to the 
clearing up of a channel, are proof that we can place little 
trust in the signature of the Egyptian Government. 

The Suez Canal, an international waterway, as the Gulf of 
Aqaba, must be kept free, in accordance with the resolution 
of the Security Council, from political interference on the part 
of any country and, first of all, on the part of Egypt. 

The economic life of Europe and of many countries of 
Southeast Asia cannot possibly depend on the good will of an 
Egyptian dictator. 

The elimination of these three factors of tension may be 
obtained through the customary international procedures. 
Some have already been started. We must not relax our efforts 
before a general settlement has been reached. 

The problems which I have called political are even more 
serious. Among them, I shall rate first the Pan-Arab activities 
of Egypt and Soviet infiltration in the Middle East. 

A year ago, when the French Government was denouncing 
the Pan-Arab ambitions of Colonel Nasser, the response it 
met with was at times rather skeptical. A definite scheme had, 
however, been outlined in “The Philosophy of the Revolution.” 
In this book Nasser has proclaimed his will to unify the Arab 
world from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf around a 
“hero”"—himself—and to use toward this aim against the 
West the instrument of blackmail which the geographic 
position of his country has put in his hands—the Suez Canal 
and the oil of the Middle East. Subsequent events have proved 
that these were not empty threats. 

Denouncing Pan-Arabism does not mean attacking the 
Arab world, and even less so the Moslem community. Isn’t 
France, in any case, a Moslem power? Pan-Arabism is not 
the expression of the feelings of a people. As Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism which other dictators have made famous, it 
is a myth, in the name of which the independence of peoples is 
being threatened. 
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It would be the worst possible mistake to answer this 
Arab propaganda spreading from Cairo and Damascus with 
concessions or counterpropaganda. The free nations must make 
a stand; they must show to the rest of the world that provo- 
cations never pay and that one cannot compromise when the 
respect of international obligations is at stake. Such a task 
will require time, much firmness, and a large dose of confi- 
dence. 

Yet such effort is all the more necessary, as Pan-Arabism is 
the best tool of Communist infiltration. Following Lenin's 
advice, the leaders of Soviet Russia bring aid to all move- 
ments of extreme nationalism. Cairo and Damascus, fountain- 
springs of Pan-Arabism, are also the strongest bridgeheads 
of the Soviet Union. 

The French Government has acknowledged the extreme im- 
portance of President Eisenhower's message on the Middle 
East. The United States has acted with leadership. It has served 
well the cause of peace, and we know that Soviet Russia is not 
indifferent to warnings such as the one she has just received. 

I do not want to abuse your patience in dealing in greater 
details with these problems, however much they deserve a more 
thorough analysis. Their settlement requires that the free 
world engages into a joint and long-range policy. This I in- 
dicated to the President of the United States. 

Allow me to tell you, in conclusion, of the highly comfort- 
ing impression I had in talking with your great President. 
Yesterday a brief ceremony at the Lafayette Monument served 
as a reminder of how deeply rooted is the friendship between 
our two countries. I sincerely hope that my visit here, the talks 
I have had with your leaders, and my contacts with you, in- 
terpreters of American opinion, will contribute to strengthen 
further these ties of friendship as well as our mutual under- 
standing. I could not wish for a better result from my visit. 
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